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PREFACE. 



The manuscript of the following brief account of the 
races of Afghanistan was written at Kabul, for the 
most part, after the duties of the day were over, and at 
odd intervals of leisure from official business, with the 
view to its transmission to England for publication ; 
but falling ill as it drew to a close, and being obliged 
on that account to leave Kabul for India on sick 
leave, my purpose could not be carried out. 

And now, on arrival in India, finding myself unable 
to revise the text, or enlarge it, as I should wish to do, 
by the introduction of much useful and interesting 
matter which is available, I have thought it advisable 
to bring the work to the notice of the public without 
further delay, rather than indefinitely postpone its 
appearance to an uncertain future. And likewise, 
fully sensible as I am of the incompleteness of the 
work and its shortcomings, still, as events are progress- 
ing with rapid strides in the country with whose 
peoples it deals, and it is of importance that the 
subject should be early brought to the notice of the 
thinking public, I have deemed it preferable to let 
the book go forth in its incompleteness, in the hope 
that it may direct attention and further enquiry and 
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research into tlie national peculiarities of the several 
races treated of ; since I believe that, for the peace and 
security of our Indian Empire, they must, ere very 
long, be enrolled among the list of its various subjects; 
and this, by the force of impelling and unavoidable 
circumstances. For, to know the history, interests, 
and aspirations of a people, is half the battle gained 
in converting them to loyal, contented, and peaceable 
subjects, to willing participators and active protectors 
of the welfare of the Empire towards which, from 
position and self-interest, they naturally gravitate. 

H. W. B. 

Lahore ; 

29/A January, 1880. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Now that our armies are in possession of Kandahar and 
Kabul — the earlier and later capitals, respectively, of the 
lapsed Durrani Empire, and, as regards the latter, the seat 
of government of the succeeding Durrani Rulers, that is to 

say, the capitals of the Saddozai Shahs and Barakzai Amirs — 
the question arises, what are we to do with the country 
heretofore governed from these seats of authority, and latterly 
in the possession of the Ruler seated at Kabul. 

The question is one which must before very long be 
answered by the logic of accomplished facts, consequent on 
the stern demands of necessity more than of mere policy. 
For having, as we have now done, completely destroyed the 
authority and government of the tyrannous and treacherous 
Durrani Rulers, whose power it has been our policy to main- 
tain and strengthen during the past quarter of a century, it 
is now incredible that we shall deliberately abandon the 
vantage ground gained, ignore the great danger we have now 
thereby staved off, and leave the country a prey to internal 
anarchy, and a prize to the first external adventurer. It is 
equally incomprehensible that we should again commit the 
folly of restoring the destroyed government of the Amirs — 

B 



10 INTRODUCTION. 

of r ulers wh oh ave successively proved ihemselv es faithless 
to their engagements, treacherous in their dealings, and 
hostile in their conduct towards the British Government. 
The other alternative is to administer the country ourselves, 
either directly, or through the medium of native agency under 
our own supervision. And in the belief that this is the res- 
ponsibility which we must sooner or later take upon our- 
selves, I venture to oflFer to the notice of the public the 
following brief account of the principal nations inhabiting 
Afghanistan, by way of a small contribution towards pro- 
perly understanding their several tribes and their diverse 
national interests and political tendencies. 

The political measures initiated at Simla before our aveng- 
ing army crossed the border on its righteous errand, and which 
brought the Durrani Amir into the British camp and placed 
his capital in the hands of the British General — and this with- 
out opposition,- for the demonstration made at Charasj^a on 
the 6th October by a hastily collected rabble is not to be seri- 
ously considered in the light of an eflfort to defend the city — 
put us in possession, without serious resistance, of not only the 
person of the Amir, but of his vast stores of military munitions 
— guns by the hundred, rifles by the thousand, cartridges by 
the million, and powder by the ton. In fact, by our unopposed 
march to Kabul we knocked down what we had built up — the 
power of the Amir over a consolidated kingdom ; and we 
destroyed what we had helped to create — vast stores of war 
material. 

And all this not a moment too soon. For we now know 
for a certainty, what was only suspected before, that the one 
was nurtured in the deepest treachery to his publicly pledged 
alliance and friendship, and that the other was diligently 
increased from day to day for the opportunity to be expended 
against us. But it is not my object in these pages to dis- 
cuss this subject, nor yet the conduct of our operations in 
Afghanistan. These topics can be more conveniently and 
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advantageously dealt with hereafter, when the history of 
the present and preceding campaigns in this country comes 
to be written as the final issue of a quarter of a century of 
political relations with the Durrani rulers of Afghanistan. 

It is more to our present purpose to consider who the 
people are with whom, under the comprehensive term Afghan, 
we are now brought into direct contact, and, whom it will ere 
very long be our inevitabl e duty to govern as s ubjects of our 
IndiaiL_Eni|Lire. Of the necessity of this issue of our past 
and present dealings with this country there is no longer any 
advantage in blinking the conviction. And the sooner we 
declare our will, the more promptly will tjie people accept 
the situation, and accommodate themselves to the new regime 
of British rule, justice, and protection. 

In the composition of the Afghan nation there are many 
conditions favourable and advantageous to the peaceable and 
secure establishment of our rule, if we only set about the 
work with earnest and intelligent purpose. And the due 
appreciation of these conditions will be the crucial test of 
our success or failure. 

As an aid towards arriving at a correct judgment on this 
all-important question, an enquiry into the origin and ethnic 
affinities of the various peoples composing the complex 
Afghan nationality — apart from the inherent interest of the 
subject it^elf^may perhaps at the present juncture prove 
useful. The enquiry will at the same time make clear to the 
reader the prime causes of the anarchy and instability which 
have characterized the history of the country ever since it 
emerged from a position of subordination to its neighbouring 
empires on the side of Persia and India respectively, to one of 
absolute independence under native sovereigns — causes which 
fowe their origin to the diversity of race and the antagonism 
of tribal interests among a heterogeneous and barbarous 
people, who have been only brought together as a nationality 
by the accident of position and the bond of a cx)mmon religion. 
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Before entering upon this enquiry, it is necessary to pre* 
mise — ^less as a hint to the captious critic than as an apology 
to the earnest student — that the work has been written for 
the most part from memory at odd intervals of leisure 
from official duties during the course of the present campaign 
in Kabul, and, with the exception of some note-book memo- 
randa which I happened to have at hand, without the means 
of reference to authorities for dates and details. The account 
is, therefore, necessarily of a brief and summary nature ; but 
such as it is, however, I trust that it will be found to embody 
sufficient information — much of which is entirely new, and, 
so far as I am aware, now for the first time published, being 
the result of personal enquiries and research during several 
years' service on the Afghan Frontier — to enable the general 
reader to understand the mutual relations towards each other 
and towards ourselves of the [several distinct peoples com- 
prised in what is known to us as the Afghan nationality] 

For the purposes of this enquiry it will suffice to consider 
as Afghanistan all that region which is bounded on the north 
by the Oxus, and on the south by Balochistan ; on the east 
by the middle course of the Indus, and on the west by the 
desert of Persia, j. The inhabitants of the area thus defined 
are not a united nation of the same stock and lineage; nor 
do they possess the same political interests and tribal affi- 
nities. On the contrary, they consist t)f different races, and 
diverse nationalities, with rival interests and antagonistic 
ambitions as towards each other, j 
f^ The onty common bond of union among them is that of 
religion, and to this their devotion is of a fanatic kind, owing 
to the blindness of their ignorance and the general barbarism 
of their social condition. It is a devotion, too, which has 
been fostered and stimulated in no small degree — though not 
always with uniform earnestness of response — through tlie 
priesthood by the persistent and determined efforts of the 
dominant race, — of the Durrani, — who has owed the continuance 
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of his authority and power to our consistent support in return 
for a pledged friendship which has at last been discovered to 
the world as false and treacherous from beorinninor to end. 

The cohesion, however, which the several distinct races 
derive from the influence of a common religion is not very- 
strong nor verj'- durable, owing to the classification, somewhat ' 
unequal though it be, of the people under the two great and 
hostile sects into which the church of Muhammad, known 
by the term Islam (whence Muslim, plural Muslimin, vulgo 
Musalmdn, the name for its professors), is divided. In other 
words, owing to their division into the orthodox Sunni and 
the heterodox Shia. So great and so irreconcilable are 
the jealousies and animosities of these two rival sects, that 
they destroy, to a considerable extent, the strength otherwise 
derivable from the profession of a common religion. And 
thus it is we find that the religious, element alone fails com- 
pletely to dominate the divergencies of race instincts and 
tribal interests. 

To the operation of these causes combined is to be attri- 
buted the fact that the Afghan nationality remains a dis- 
united agglomeration of diflferent races, which are only l oosely 
heltUiQgether, so long^asTbhe" or other of them, propped by 
external alliance and support, is maintained in a position of 
dominance as the ruling race. For the last hundred and thirty 
years, more or less, this dominant position has been held 
by the Afghan, or, as he is generally styled in reference to 
his being of the ruling race, the Durrani ; and it is from him 
that the complex nationality, as well as the country itself, 
have received their names — Afghan and Afghanistan. 

The principal nationalities which together compose the 
inhabitants of Afghanistan, are the Afghan , the Patllln, the 
Ghilgai, the Td jik^ and the Hazara h. There are besides the 
lesser nationalities of the Chdr Ayra,^ on the western frontiers 
about Herat, the Uzbak on the southern bank of the Oxus, 
and the Kafir on the southern slopes of Hindu Kush. These, 
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however, exercise little, if any, influence in the aflFairs of the 
country as a whole, and need not now engage our attention. 
Let us proceed to notice as briefly as possible each of the first 
set in turn. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE AFGHAN. 

The traditions of this people refer them to Syria as the 
country of their residence at the time they were carried away 
into captivity by Bukhtunasar (Nebuchadnezzar), and planted 
as colonists in different parts of Persia and Media. From 
these positions they, at some subsequent period, emigrated 
eastward into the mountainous country of Ghor, where they 
were called by the neighbouring peoples " Bani Afghan " and 
" Bani Israil," or children of Afghan and children of Israel 
In comihoration of this we have the testimony of the pro- 
phetsj^dras to the effect that the ten tribes of Israel, who 
were carried into captivity, subsequently escaped and found 
refuge in the country of Arsareth^^ which is supposed to be 
identical with the Hazara h country of the present day, and 
of which Ghor forms a part. It is also stated in the Taba- 
cati Nasiri — a historical work which contains, among other 
information, a detailed account of the conquest of this coun- 
try by Changhiz Khan — that in the time of the native 
Shansabi dynasty there was a people called Bani Israi l living 
in that country, and that some of them were extensively! 
engaged in trade with the countries around. 

This people was settled in the Ghor country, to the east of 
Herat, at the time that Muhammad announced his mission 
as the Prophet of God — about 622 A. D. And it was there 
that Khalid-bin-Walid, a chief of the Curesh tribe of Arabs, 
came to them with the tidings of the new faith, and an 
invitation to join the Prophet's standard. The errand of 
this Arab apostle would apparently support the view held 
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by some that the Afghan people were (^ginall^ of an Arab 
•ibe, and had linked their fortunes with the Israelites in 
Syria, ;and shared the lot of the ten tribes which were carried 
ay into captivity. Be this as it may, the mission of 
Khalid was not without success, for he returned to the Pro- 
phet, accompanied by a deputation of six or seven represent- 
ative men of the Afghan people and their followers 
amounting in all to ^venty-six persons. The chief or leader 
of this party was named KaiTor Kish. 

The traditions of the people go on to the effect that this 
Kais and his companions fought so well and successfully in 
the cause of the Prophet, that Muhammad, on dismissing 
them to their homes, presented them with handsome gifts, 
complimented them on their bravery, and giving them his 
blessing^ foretold a glorious career for their nation, and pro- 
mised that the title of Malik (or king) should distinguish 
their chiefs for ever, (The term " Malik," it may be here 
noted, is apparently peculiar to the Afghan nationality. At 
the present day it is the title of the lowest grade of nobility 
among the Afghan, the Pathan, and the Ghilzai, — that is to 
say, the Pukhto-speaking races. Among the Persian -speak- 
ing races, the corresponding term is " Kaldntar " among the 
T^jik, and " Mihtar" among the Hazarah, and Acsacal among 
the Turk tribes of Balkh. In each case the term signifies 
*• chief" or " elder.") At the same time the Prophet, as a mark 
of special favour and distinction, was pleased to change the 
Hebrew name of JCais- to the Arab one of Abdur Rashid — 
" the servant of the true guide " — and, exhorting him to strive 
in the conversion of his people, conferred on him the title of 
*^Pahtan," — a term which the Afghan book-makers explain 
to be a Syrian word signifying the rudder of a ship, as the 
new proselyte was henceforth to be the guide of his people 
in the way they should go. 

For centuries after this period the history of the Afghans 
as a distinct people is involved in much obscurity, and it 
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would seem that it was only some three or four hundred 
years ago that their priests began concocting genealogies and 
histories to give form and cohesion to theory mixed nation- 
ality which had at about that time grown into existence as 
a result of the political convulsions and dynastic revolutions, 
which during preceding centuries had jumbled up together 
within the area of the country now known as Afghanistan 
a variety of different races, some of which were original 
or early occupants, and others new-comers. 

At what period the AfghansofjQhiir moved forward and; 
settled in the Kandahar count ry, which is now their h ome, im 
not known. It appears, however, from the writings of the 
early Muhammadan historians, that in the first century of their 
era — the seventh-eighth of ours — the province of Sistan was 
occupied by an Indian people. At that time the territorial 
extent of Sistan was very much wider than the restricted 
little province of the present day. At that time Sistan, or 
Sajistan as it is written in native books, comprised all the 
country from the head waters of the Tarnak and Arghasan 
rivers and the Toba range of hills on the east, to the Nih 
Bandan range of hills and Dashti Naummed — Desert of 
Despair — on the west ; from the valleys of the Helmand and 
Arghandab rivers on the north, to the Khoja Amran range 
and the Balochistan desert on the south. It comprised, in 
fact, the Drangiana and Arach6sia of the Greek writers. The 
former was afterwards called Sijistan after the Saka Scythians, 
who occupied it about the first century of our era, and the 
latter was called Gandhar after the Indian Gandhara, who, it 
seems, overpowered a kindred people in prior possession some 
time after the Greek conquest. 

Who the Indian people occupying this country at the time 
of this Arab invasion were* will be mentioned presently, but it 
seems clear they were not the only inhabitants thereof, but 
shared it with the native Persian and other immigrant tribes 
of Scythic origin. For the province itself derived its name 

c 
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of Sakistan, Sagistan, Sajistan, Sistan from the Saka, who 
were probably the same people as the Sdka Hamuvarga men- 
tioned in the tables of Darius (see Rawlinson's Herodotus) 
— "Saka dwellers on the HamA" or Amti, which has from 
the earliest times been the name of the lower course of 
the Oxus river ; the latter term being the Greek form of 
Wakhsh, which is the name of the Upper Oxus above the 
point where it is joined by the Panjah. 

It is probable that, in the course of the repeated military 
expeditions carried by the Arabs from the side of Persia 
against Sind, a variety of new races were brought into the 
country forming the southern part of the present Afghanis- 
tan, and that extensive changes occurred in the previously 
existing local distribution of the inhabitants. In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century of our era, the country of Zabul- 
istan (the old name of the southern half of Afghanistan, as 
Kabulistan was of its northern half) was inhabited by a variety 
of races speaking different languages, and even at that time 
the Arab writers were puzzled as to their origin and identifi- 
cation. 

This being so, we may conclude that the Afghans when 
they advanced into Kandahar, which they did in all proba- 
bility as military colonists under the standard of the Arab 
Khdlif, at first held their own by force of arms, but gradually 
being in the minority as to numbers, blended with the con- 
quered people, and became absorbed in the general population 
of the country. As conquerors, however, they retained their 
own national title, which in time became that of the con- 
quered people with whom, by intermarriage, they identified 
themselves. This view is supported by the evidence afforded 
by their genealogical tables, which, it appears, were only 
concocted long centuries after the Arab conquest of the 
country, and the conversion of its heterogeneous population to 
the new faith which so rapidly spread over and changed the 
face of Asia. 
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The fictions of the Afghan genealogists and historians are 
absurd enough, and their facts wonderfully distorted ; but for 
the careful enquirer they have their value as guides to a right 
conclusion. Thus, from the Kais above-mentioned, whose 
own tribe was originally but an insignificant people as to 
numbers and power, the Afghan genealogists derive all the 
Pukhto-speaking peoples of Afghanistan, partly by direct 
descent, and partly by adoption on account of a similarity of 
language and social polity. 

Kais, they say, married a daughter of that Khalid-bin-Walid ^ 
who brought his people the first tidings of the Prophet and his ♦ 
doctrine, and by her he had three sons, whom he named res- 
pectively, Saraban^Batan,ji nd^Gburghusht. These names are 
of themselves very remarkable, and at once afford a clue to 
the composition of the nation from an ethnic point of view, 
as will be seen in the further course of this treatise. 

The Afghans Proper — the Bani Israil, as they call themselves 
in special distinction to all other divisions of the nation — class 
themselves as the descendants of Saraban through his 
two sons, Sharjyun and Khrishytin. From Sharjytin there 
sprung five clans, the principal of which is called Sheordni. 
From Khrishytin there sprung three clans, namely, Kand, 
Zamand, and Kansi. The Kand was divided into the Khakhi 
and Ghori, and included the Mandanr and Yiisufeai clans. 
They are all now settled in the Peshawar valley. 

The Zamand were originally settled on the lower course of 
the Arghasdn river and in Peshin or Foshang, as it was at 
that time — 8-9 H. or 630 A. D. — called. They were subse- 
quently ousted by the Tarin tribe of Afghans, and emigrated 
to Multan in large numbers. But their chief clan, called 
ELhAshgi or Khushgari, emigrated by way of Ghazni and Ka- 
bul to the Ghorband and adjoining valleys of Hindu Kush, and 
settled there. In the time of the Emperor Babur, most of 
them accompanied his armies into India, and there founded a 
settlement at Kasiir near Lahore. Some of them remained in 
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the Peshawar valley, where the village of Khweshgi marks 
their principal settlement. There are still many of the elan 
in Ghorband and Kohistan of Kabul, where they are now 
known by the name of Khushkari or Kiichkdri. 

The Kansi early emigrated to Hindustan and the Dekkan, 
and are not now known in Afghanistan, though by some the 
Shinwdri are supposed to belong to this division. 

These several tribes are divided into a number of clans 
and sub-tribes, the names of many of which are distinctly 
of Indian origin. The special Afghan tribe, however, is called 
Abddli, and is more commonly known since the time of Ahmad 
Shah — the first independent sovereign of Afghanistan of this 
race — by the name Durrani. The Durrani comprise the 
following chief divisions or clans, namely, Sa ddozai, Popu lzai, 
B&rakza i, HalakozaL Aphakzai, NArzai, Ish^czai^ and Khdg- 
wdni. Their home and fixed seat is Kandahar province — the 
former country of the Gandhdra» who, at an early period of 
our era, spread into the present Hazarah country along the 
courses of the Helmand and Arghandab rivers. Members 
of each clan, however, are found in small societies scattered 
all over the plain country up to Kabul and Jalalabad, and 
they are there settled mostly as lords of the soil or military 
feoffees, the people of the country, so far as concerns the agri- 
cultural community, being their tenants or serfs. 

The Saddozai clan furnished the first independent Shahs, 
or kings, of the Durrani dynasty, and the Barakzai furnished 
the Anurs, or dictators. The line of the Shahs was over- 
thrown in the third generation, after a protracted period of 
anarchy and contention which broke out immediately after 
the death of the first king and founder of the national inde- 
pendence. The line of the Amirs, entirely owing to the con- 
sistent support of the British Government, has reached a 
fourth successor in the person of the now evilly notorious 
Yac6b Khan. 

We must now return to the ancestor, among whose descend- 
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ants the Afghans class themselves, namely, Saraban. This 
name is evidently a corruption, or perhaps a natural variant 
form of S urya bans — the solar or royal race — now represented 
in India by the Rajput. Similarly the names of his sons 
Khrishyiin and Sharjyiin, and of his grandson Sheorani, are 
clearly changed forms of the common Rajput and Brahmaii 
proper names Krishan, Surjan, and Shivaram or Sheoram. 

How the Afghan genealogy-mongers came to adopt the 
name Saraban will be understood, if we refer to the anterior 
history of the country in which that people settled as con- 
querors. It was stated in a preceding passage that, during the 
first century of the Muhammadan era — the seventh of our 
own — the country of Sistan, which at that time included the 
present province of Kandahar, was inhabited by an Indian 
people, whom it was the persistent eflFort of the Arabs to con- 
quer and convert. And we know from the records of history 
that, apart from the transfer or displacement of populations 
consequent upon prior irruptions of Scythic hordes from the 
north-east, there took place about two centuries earlier, or 
during the fifth and beginning of the sixth of our era, a very 
powerful emigration of an Indian people from the western 
bank of the Indus to the valley of the Helmand and its tri- 
butary streams, towards a kindred people already settled 
there. 

This emigration en radsse was owing, it would appear, 
to the irruption into the Indus valley of the Jats, and Katti, 
and other Scythic tribes, who about that period poured over 
the Hindu Kush. The Jats and Katti — the Getes and Catti 
of European authors — are now largely represented in this seat 
of their early conquest in the Jat (or GAjar as he is commonly 
styled) agricultural population of the Panjab, and in the Katti 
of Katti war or Kattiyawar. 

In Afghanistan the Jat is known by the name of Gujar, 
which is a Hindi term expressive of his calling as a rearer of 
cattle and a husbandman, and he is found in the greatest 
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numbers in the Y6sufzai country, especially in the hill dis- 
tricts of Swat, Buner, and Baj^war. 

The Katti are not known in Afghanistan as a distinct peo- 
ple, though, apparently, they have left a trace of their name 
in the district of Kattawd.z, to the south-east of Ghazni, 
and in certain sub-divisions of the Ghilzai tribe who bear the 
names Kuttakhel and Kattikhel. 
• This body of Indian emigrants, who migrated from the 

Indus to the Helmand, was composed of a people professing 
theBudhist religion, and who, fleeing away from the irresistible 
wave of Scythic invasion, abandoned their native country, 
and took along with them the most sacred and cherished 
relic of their spiritual lawgiver — the water-pot of Budha. 
The relic, which is a huge bowl carved out of a solid block 
of dark green serpentine, when I saw it in 1872 — and most 
likely it is still in the same position — was lying in an obscure 
little Muhammadan shrine, only a few hundred paces distant 
from the ruins of Kuhna Shahr — " old city" — ancient Kanda- 
har. The descendants of the Budhists who carried it there 
ha«7e long since become Musalmdns, and merged their identity 
in the common brotherhood of IslAm. The sacred relic of 
the faith of their ancestors, unrecognized and uncared for, is 
now covered with Arabic inscriptions, and lies neglected and 
forgotten in an obscure corner close to the spot where it was 
in times gone by treated with the utmost reverence and most 
pious care. Its history is forgotten, and, like that of the 
infidels connected with it, is an utter blank to the fanatic 
Musalmdn of the present day. It is enough for the people 
that they enjoy the blessing of being counted among " The 
Faithful," and bear the glorious name of Afghan. So power- 
ful is the effect of Isldm, in effacing class distinctions and 
ancient memorials, to reduce all its professors to a common 
brotherhood in the faith. 
V The Indian people who emigrated from the Indus and 

established themselves as a powerful colony on the Helmand 
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were the Qandarii, and their country was the Qandaria of the 
Greek authors. They were the QandhAri, and their country 
the SindhA Qandhdra of the Hindu writers. This people 
and their country will be noticed more fully hereafter, but it 
may be stated here that the early emigrants not only gave 
the name of Gandhar, or KandhAr, or Kandahar to the prime 
seat of their new settlement and rule, but actually, some ten 
centuries later, sent a powerful colony back to their primitive 
home. Return emigrants entirely ignorant of their mother 
country, and, regenerated by IsUm, treating their kindred and 
foreigners alike, without distinction, as cursed infidels and 
« Hindus." 

The emigration of the Yusufzai and Mahmand, with the 
Khakhi and Ghorydkhel Afghans from the Xandahar pro- 
vince to the Peshawar valley, will be described further on. 
Here it will sufiice to indicate the reason why the Afghan 
genealogist took the term Saraban for the name of the ances- 
tor of the first of the three nations orginally sprung from, or 
referred to, their great progenitor Kais. Suryabans was the 
distinctive race title of the Rajput people among whom the 
Afghans had become absorbed, and, independently of clan 
divisions and sub-divisions, it was also a title held in high 
respect among the people of the country at that time. Fur- 
ther, as it included a large and important population, it was a 
convenient term to adopt as an ancestral title. 

Its adoption, however, in no way tended to keep alive the 
origin or influence of the term, nor that of the people to 
whom the title specially applied. This, perhaps, was partly 
owing to the disguised form of the word, but mostly to the 
levelling influence of the new religion. It appears from a 
comparison of the national character and customs of the 
Rajputs of India and those of Afghanistan, as represented 
by the Afghan, that there is a very remarkable similarity 
between the two peoples. As for instance in the laws 
of hospitality, protection to the refugee, exaction of vengeance. 
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jealousy of female honour, the brother becoming by right 
husband of his deceased brother's widow, and others which 
are also ordained by the Mosaic code. As to national char- 
acter, the warlike spirit and insufferance of control, addiction 
to vices and debauchery, instability of purpose, pride of race, 
jealousy of national honour and personal dignity, and spirit 
of domineering are pretty much alike in the two peoples 
now parted more by Brahmanism and Muhammadanism than 
by mere territorial distance. Apart from^ these again, there 
is the very striking physiognomic resemblance, which is 
even more pronouncedly of the Jewish type in the Rdjput 
of India than it is in his distant kinsman the Afghan. 

By Muhammadans of Asia Minor and the Western countries 
the Afghan is usually called Sulemani, apparently from the 
supposition that he dwells on the Sulemdn range of mount- 
ains. If so, the name is misapplied, for there are no Afghans 
settled on that range. It would appear more probable that 
the name is connected with the ancient Solymi of Syria, 
who are mentioned by Herodotus, and who were in olden 
times much mixed up with the Israelites in that country. 
It is not improbable that some of these Solymi were also 
carried into captivity along with the Israelites, and that 
they may have become incorporated with that people, and 
accompanied them in their subsequent wanderings. In this 
case we might suppose that some of them were among the 
Afghans of Ghor, and the supposition would explain the 
mission of Khalid-bin-Walid to these Afghans, for the Solymi 
were an Arab people of the same race as Khalid. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the Solymi of the ancients and the Afghan 
of the moderns, were originally one and the same people, and 
that the Bani Israil were merely refugees among them, for, 
at the time of their first settlement in Ghor, they were always 
spoken of separately as "Bani Afghdna" and "Bani Israil." 

By the people of India, and of the East generally, the 
Afghan is more commonly known by the name Pathan, in 
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common with all other Pukhto-speaking peoples. Sometimes 
he is also called Rohilla, but this name is properly applicable 
only to the true Pathan, the native of Roh (the Highlands), 
the true Highlander, as will be explained further on under 
the head of PathSn. Amongst themselves, and in their own 
country, the Afghans rarely, if ever, call themselves by these 
names. They are simply Afghan or Aoghan, as it is commonly 
pronounced, of such or such a clan; or they are Durrani, 
a term which only came into use with the r ise of th o^ TiAfiniv 
to_an_ Independent sovereignty under Ahmad Shah in|174!77] 
It is the name, too, by which this people is known in India as 
representing a distinct government. The Afghans admit 
that they are Pukhtana — ^^the Hindustani form of which is 
Pathan — but they are careful in insisting on the distinction 
between Afghan and Pathan (or Pukhtana, the word in use 
among themselves). In fact, as they say, every Afghan is a 
Pukhtun (singular of Pukhtana), but every Pukhtun, or Pathan, 
is not an Afghan. The distinction thus made is a very 
proper one, for the two peoples are of different race and 
origin. The Afghan is a Pathan merely because he inhabits 
a Pathdn country, and has to a great extent mixed with its 
people, and adopted their language. The people of the 
country, on their part, have adopted the religion, aud with it 
many of the manners and customs of the Afghans, though 
most tribes still retain certain ancient customs peculiar to 
themselves, which have survived their conyersipn_to._Isldia, 
and serve as guides to the elucidation of their previous history. 
To enter upon an investigation of this subject is altogether 
beyond the scope of this treatise. It is one, however, of 
absorbing interest, and would well repay the labour of research. 
From what has been stated, we see that the Afghans are 
a distinct and peculiar people among_seyeral_ other peoples, 
who toge ther compose the mixed population of the country 
which is now named after them. They call themselves " Bani 
Israil," and trace their descent from King Saul (Malik Taliit) 

D 
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in regular succession down to Kais or Kish, the great 
ancestor of their nation in Afghanistan. 

Of their numbers at the present day it is difficult to form 
an estimate, though I think it probable that they do not 
exceed a million souls, if even they be so many. They have 
for many centuries enjoyed a high reputation for their martial 
qualities, and have been largely employed in the armies of 
every conqueror invading India from the north-west or west. 
Numerous colonies and baronies of their people are to be 
found scattered about in different parts of the Indian penin- 
sula, and they at one time — the thirteenth century — establish- 
ed a dynasty of kings at Dehli. They have risen into real 
importance, however, only within the last century and a 
half or so. And this by the accident of their sudd eh and 
unexpected bound to independence and the dominant rule 
of their country. As a people they have always been evilly 
notorious for their faithlessness^_lawlessness, treachery, and 
brutal ity, so much so that the saying Afg h&n be-imdn — " the 
Afghan is faithless" — ^has passed into a proverb among 
neighbouring peoples, and, oddly enough, is acknowledged by 
themselves to be a true count, not only in their dealings 
with the stranger, but among themselves too. So far as their 
history as an independent and ruling people goes they have 
certainly not belied the character assigned to them. A 
darker record of misgovernment, of vice, of treachery, of 
savage, cruelty, and of oppression, than marks the career of 
the independent Afghans, is hardly to be found in the annals 
of any other independent state of modern times, or of the 
same period. 

Let us glance at their history from the time they first 
became known to the world as an independent people under 
a king of their own race. It is not a long period to go over — 
only one hundred and thirty-two years — and the review 
brief and hurried as it must necessarily be, will show what 
they have done and what they have not done for their 
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country and their compatriots. For most of the facts and 
dates brought together in the following summary account 
I am indebted to MacGregor's Gazetteer of Afghanistan — a 
perfect mine of information regarding that country, its tribes, 
its history, its geography, &c., &c. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OP THE AFGHANS. 

At the beginning of the last century Afghanistan, at that 
time known as Khurasan (a Persian word signifying the East 
or the Levant of the Persians) was divided pretty equally 
between the Mughal and the Persian Empires, — that is to say, 
Kabul and Ghazni pertained to the former, and Herat and 
.Kandahar to the latter. Both empires had for long striven 
for the possession of the other half, and Kandahar had repeat- 
edly passed from the grasp of one to that of the other. Both 
Herat and Kandahar hated the Persian rule, as much on 
account of the existing differences of race, language, and reli- 
gion, the one being Sunni and the other Shid, as on account 
of proximity and the dread of strict rule ; whilst towards the 
Mughal Empire they looked with feelings of attachment, 
partly on account of race affinities, partly on account of trade 
interests, and partly on account of religious unity, and to some 
extent also on account of distance and the hope of a mild and 
protective government. 

The glory of each empire, however, had long been on the 
wane ; the stability of each was undermined ; and each went 
at its own pace — ^rapid in the one case, and slower in the other 
— to final destruction. At the time we commence from, the 
Ghilzais of Kandahar began to show some impatience of Per- 
sian rule, and successive armies were sent to bring them to 
obedience. The severity of the Persian general and his troops» 
however, only exasperated the people to more combined resist- 
ance, and, in 1707, the Ghilzais rose in open revolt under their 
chief Mir Wais, who killed the Persian governor and drove 
his troops from Kandahar, and himself assumed the govern- 
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menfc as an independent ruler. This act was the match that 
fired the long prepared train. 

Within a short decade, the Afghans of Herat (there com- 
monly called Abdali) followed the example of Kandahar, and 
rose in revolt under their chief Asadulla Khan, Saddozai, who 
ousted the Persian governor, and himself became independent 
ruler of the province. 

And so matters stood in Western Afghanistan till the close 
of the first quarter of the century. 

About this time there appeared on the scene, as General of 
the Persian army, Nadir, the celebrated Turkman freebooter, 
who very soon acquired a world-wide notoriety as the ruth- 
less conqueror of both the Persian and Mughal Empires. He 
ejected the Ghilzais and Afghans, who had in the interim 
overrun Persia, recovered Herat, drove back the Russians, and 
then, deposing his sovereign, assumed the crown himself in 
1732. Five years later, Nadir Shah took Kandahar after a 
protracted siege, razed the grand old city to the ground, 
ploughed up its interior, and built a mean substitute, which 
he called Nadirabad, on a low swampy site on the plain a 
mile or so to the eastward. Whilst engaged in the siege of 
Kandahar, he enlisted a strong force of Ghilzais and Afghans, 
ravaged the country around^ reduced the people to subjec- 
tion, and finally, on the fall of the city, he advanced to the 
conquest of Kabul and Northern India. Ten years later 
again, 1747, the conqueror of the Panjab and the author of 
the massacre of Delhi was assassinated just as he reached the 
Persian border laden with untold spoil, renowned as the con- 
queror of the age, and execrated as the rival of those ruthless 
scourges — Changhiz and Tymur. 

And now we come to the role of the Afghan. On his march 
to India, Nadir had raised under his standard a strong con- 
tingent of Afghans. His plan was this. He ordered a census- 
by households to be taken of every tribe in the country, and 
then ordered a certain percentage from each to join his standard 
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at appointed places, fully equipped for the field. The enumera- 
tion then made is the only existing authority for the popula- 
tion of this country, and is still quoted by the people as the 
index of the strength of their several tribes. 

Among the Afghan troops so raised was an Abdali noble, 
chief of the Saddozai tribe. His name was Ahmad Khan, 
and he joined the conquerors standard with a contingent of 
10,000 horse. On the return march from India, Ahmad Khan 
himself with a weak detachment of his men was in attendance 
in the royal camp, the bulk of his contingent being in rear in 
charge of the treasure convoy. As soon as he heard of the 
death of Nadir, and knowing the hatred in which the Persians 
lield all Afghans, he at once fled the camp with his men and 
hastened to Kandahar. On arrival there he came upon the 
treasure convoy which was in charge of the rest of his contin- 
gent, and at once seized it. 

With the wealth thus fortuitously acquired he bought over 
all the principal chiefs of both Afghanistan and Balochistan, 
and by their unanimous consent was crowned king at Kanda- 
har, on an eminence overlooking the plain on which the pre- 
sent city stands. He immediately dismantled Nadirabad, and 
founded the modern city, which he named Ahmad Shahr, or 
Ahmad Shahi, and made his capital and royal residence. It 
is more generally known by the name of the original capital 
Kandahar, and is said to occupy the very spot on which the 
adventurous Afghan seized the treasure convoy — the accidental 
means of his elevation to royalty. It is a better town than 
the wretched production of Nadir, and stands on the high road 
across an open plain, about two miles to the north of it. At 
best it is but a poor collection of mud-built houses crowded 
together within fortified walls, and contains but a single 
building of any architectural merit — namely, the mausoleum 
of its founder himself. 

. Ahmad Khan was crowned king in 1747 as Ahmad Shah, 
Durri Durrfin, or " Pearl of Pearls," and the title is said to 
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have been adopted from the distinctive custom of the Abdali 
tribe of wearing a small pearl studded ring in the right ear. 

In the following year he took Kabul from the Persian Gov- 
ernor, who had been left in it by Nadir, and thus established 
his authority in the home country. The rest of his prosperous 
reign of twenty-six years was occupied in an unceasing 
course of conquest and plunder. He repeatedly replenished 
his leaky coffers by successive invasions of India, raised the 
name of his nation to a high pitch of renown, opened a 
career for the ambition and greed of his hungry and luxurious 
nobles by foreign conquests, and, at his death, left an empire 
extending from the Sutlej and the Indus on the east to the 
Persian desert on the west ; from the Oxus on the north to 
the Arabian sea on the south. He had gained as wife for 
Tymur, his son and heir-apparent, the daughter of the Dehli 
Emperor, and with her as dowry Lahore and all Panjab. 
Ahmad Shah's career was one of conquest and plunder 
throughout. Born and bred a soldier, he lived and died a 
soldier. He provided his restless and lawless people with 
congenial employment, and opened to his fickle and ambitious 
nobles rich fields for the gratification of their desires. But 
he did nothing for the substantial benefit of his country. 
His code of laws and regulations for the government of the 
home country was an ideal more than a real one. His people 
and country remained much the same as they were before, 
with the difference only that the wealth and pageantry of a 
newly-created court attracted many from a pastoral and wan- 
dering life to one of court etiquette and more settled habits. 
But as a whole, the people and country in their respective 
conditions were hardly affected by the new state of things. 
The one continued to be the lawless, restless, and ambitious 
people, greedy for wealth wijihout the labour of honestly 
earning it, which they had always been noted to be — this last 
quality being a trait in the character of the nation which 
received a very powerful impetus by the enormous riches they 
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acquired under the successful and repeated expeditions of 
their king. And the other remained undeveloped, without 
roads, and without security for the traveller. 

Ahmad Shah died in 1773, and was succeeded by the heir of 
his choice, his second son Tymur. The first act of the new 
king was to put down the opposition of his elder brother, 
Sulemdn, by 'putting out'his eyes. He then gave himself up 
to pleasure and the pageantry of court life, and left the govern- 
ment of the country to his ministers and provincial adminis- 
trators. He changed the capital from Kandahar to Kabul, 
and generally spent the winter at Peshawar, which became a 
sort of second capital. The reign of Tymur was a complete 
contrast to that of his father. The repeated military expedi- 
tions and hauls of treasure, the restless activity and constant 
annexations of territory, which characterized the former, now 
gave way to luxury and pageantry at home, to minstrels and 
bayaderes, to pigeon-fancy and cock-fighting. Province after 
province of the conquered states cut adrift and fell away from 
the newly-raised empire. Finally the treasury, failing to be 
replenished as heretofore from abroad, ran dry; discontent 
became rife, and the first signs of the coming storm began to 
show themselves. Tymur personally was despised as an effe- 
minate voluptuary, but he was tolerated as the son of his 
father ; and this fact, more than any other, shows the high 
estimation in which Ahmad Shah was held by his people, for 
he is now hardly known except by name, the commotions 
and usurpations of succeeding years having fixed the minds 
of the people to more recent heroes, though of meaner calibre. 

Indeed the events of the short decade of Nadir Shah's rule 
over this country are better known than those of the full 
quarter-century of the Durrani sovereigns* reign. The one 
was a conqueror who destroyed and subjugated, who planted 
Persian governors of a comparatively civilized stamp, and who 
ruled as an autocrat. The other was the leader of a banditti, 
who ravaged and plundered, and was subservient to the will 
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of his supporters and followers. The deeds of the one are 
remembered — of the other forgotten. 

Tymur died in 1793, after a reign of twenty years, and left 
a score or so of sons, and a larger number of daughters. Of his 
sons, Zam^n was governor of Kabul, Abbds of Peshawar, 
Kuhndil of Kashmir, Humaytin of Kandahar, and Mahm6d of 
Herat. And this was all that remained of the Durrani Empire 
of Ahmad Shah at the death of his successor. It was merely 
the native or Pukhttin country, with Kashmir added. 

Zaman Shah succeeded to the throne through the support 
of Payanda Khan, the prime minister of his father. This able 
and astute minister was the son of the celebrated Haji Jamal, 
Barakzai, whb had been the most active partizan and sup- 
porter of Ahmad Shah when he was first made king ; and his 
object in now taking Zamdn in hand was to use him as a puppet 
whilst he matured his own ambitious designs. Zaman, how- 
ever, had no sooner ascended the throne than his right was 
contested by Humaytin at Kandahar, and by Mahmud at 
Herat. He immediately marched against Kandahar and re- 
duced the former, and then proceeded to Herat, where he was 
forced to a compromise owing to rebellion at KabuL In the 
midst of these troubles, Agha Muhammad Khan, the founder 
of the present Caj^r dynasty, came to the throne of Persia, 
and, having seized Khurdsan, demanded the cession of Balkh, 
which still nominally pertained to the Kabul Government. 
Zaman, unable to resist, ceded the province in the hope of mak- 
ing a fiiend of the Persian for the furtherance of his own 
ulterior designs on India ; for it seems to have become clear 
to him that the Durrani Empire, founded on the plunder 
of India, could not be kept a-going without periodical supplies 
from that inexhauvstible source. With the alienation of 
Balkh came the revolt of the Panjab, which was an appanage 
of the Empire as dower of Tymur's wife, and Zaman was 
content to appoint Ranjit Sing as his ruler at Lahore. 

At this juncture Payanda Khan, the prime minister, 

E 
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finding the moment opportune for dethroning the puppet 
whom he found less flexible than he had reckoned, entered 
into a league with Shuja-ul-Mulk (the brother of Zamdn) to 
set him on the throne. The plot, however, was discovered 
to Zamdn, who forthwith executed Payanda Khan and his 
fellow conspirators. On this Fatli Khan, the son of Payanda, 
went over to the side of Mahmud, and, with aid derived from 
Persia, seized upon Kandahar and installed Mahmtid there. 
Zaman, forsaken by his supporters, sent an army for the 
recovery of Kandahar, but it deserted to Mahm6d, who, thus 
strengthened, marched against Kabul, defeated and captured 
Zaman, and put out his eyes. The blind monarch ultimately 
proceeded to Ludhiana, and there became a pensioner of the 
British Government. 

Having established himself at Kabul, Mahmtid next seized 
Peshawar from Shujd-ul-Mulk, who fled at his approach 
dreading the vengeance of Fath Khan. This occurred at the 
commencement of the present century, and was followed 
immediately by a rising of the Ghilzais to contest the govern- 
ment with Mahmlld. They were defeated by Fath Khan, 
but revolted again in the following year, and suffering a 
second defeat subsided into quiet. Meanwhile Mahmtid had 
returned to Kabul, and, he had no sooner turned his back on 
Peshawar, than Shuja, collecting his supporters and a con- 
siderable force, marched against him, and in 1803 — the year 
the East India Company took Dehli — captured Kabul and im- 
prisoned Mahmtid. Whilst this was enacting at Kabul, the 
Cdjdr King of Persia made an attempt to seize on Herat, but 
his governor of Khurdsan, who led the expedition, was 
defeated. Following this, the Government of India, appre- 
hensive of the meditated invasion of India by Napoleon in 
co-operation with Alexander of Russia, decided on opening 
relations with Shah Shujd-ul-Mulk, and despatched Elphin- 
stone's Mission to Peshawar, where the British envoy met 
the Durrani Sovereign and concluded a treaty. This 
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occurred in 1809, and marks the first dealings of the British 
with the Afghans. 

It is curious to note the difference in the opinion then 
formed of this people, and that which is now held of them 
after an acquaintance of just seventy years. The fine, hospi- 
table, courteous, and chivalrous Afghan of that day, is to-day 
the proud, fickle, blustering, and treacherous intriguer in 
whom there is no faith, and to rely on whose word is to court 
disaster. Truly the latter — proved by dear-bought experience 
on more than one occasion — is not short of the mark. 

Following this memorable transaction at Peshawar, Fath 
Khan, deserting his allegiance to Shuja and pursuing the 
ambition of his father, plotted the restoration of Mahmtid. 
He effected his escape from prison and junction with himself 
at Kandahar, and then, as Wazir, marched with his proteg^ 
against Kabul. Shuja was defeated and forced to fly the 
country, and, after many hardships and perilous adventures, 
finally joined his brother Zamdn at Ludhiana, where he also 
became a pensioner of the Indian Government — of the East 
India Company. 

With the re-establishment of Mahmtid at Kabul with Fath 
Khan as his prime minister, the affairs of the government 
underwent a remarkable change. The minister was king, and 
the king was a pampered debauchee. Fath Khan now had 
the game he had been playing for in his own hands. He 
knew the character of his people well, and took care to make 
himself popular with them by open-handed liberality and the 
forms of hospitality common to the country. Meanwhile he 
was not neglectful of his own interests, and the necessity of 
strengthening his position ; and these ends he secured by dis- 
tributing the most important of the local and provincial 
governments amongst^ his own sons and adherents. The 
popularity and power now acquired by Fath Khan did not 
escape the notice of Mahm6d, and he became jealous of his 
Wazir. The time, however, was not opportune for an open 
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rupture with so powerful a servant, and the mistrustful king 
bided his time. The Persians had for some time been med- 
dling and intriguing in the affairs of Herat, and, in 1816, had 
got possession of the place. Fath Khan was sent to clear 
them out, which, with his usual good fortune, he did very 
promptly and effectually. His success, however, only increas- 
ed the enmity of Mahm6d, and roused the jealousy of his 
son Kamran. 

In 1818, on some trivial pretence, he was made a prisoner 
by Mahm6d and handed over to Kamran, who, to prevent 
further chance of the more than suspected schemes of the 
Wazir growing to maturity, deprived him of sight by thrust- 
ing a red-hot pin into his eyes — ^an act of barbarity, which, 
it is said, the savage young prince committed with his own 
hands. On this, all the Barakzai chiefs — brothers and sons of 
Fath Khan — rose in revolt, and Mahmud was driven from 
Kabul by Dost Muhammad Khan. The fugitive made a 
stand at Ghazni, but unable to resist the impetuosity of his 
pursuer, continued his flight to Herat ; but, before doing so, 
Mahm6d and Kamran vented their hatred of the helpless 
prisoner in their hands by putting him to death with the 
most horrible tortures. The murder of Fath Khan raised 
a storm of vengeance, which sealed the doom of the Saddozai. 
Fath Khan sacrificed his life in the game he played for, but it 
was not lost, his family took it up, and with the sympathy of 
the whole nation won it. The Barakzai came into power 
under Dost Muhammad, who, in 1826, established himself at 
Kabul, whilst his brother Sherdil held Kandahar. 

And thus ended the Durrani Empire. It rose up by acci- 
dent, and went down by misrule, after enduring just three 
score and ten years. The vigorous reign of its founder, 
Ahmad Shah, was a period of ambition, conquest, and 
plunder. The feeble reign of his successor was one of plea- 
sure, paralysis, and decline. And the unstable reigns of the 
succeeding competitors, Zaman, Shuja, and Mahmud, were a 
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period of anarchy and discord, of treachery and torture, of 
convulsions and death. With such a career no empire could 
be expected to endure. The Afghan, who, with mushroom 
growth, rose into the position of the ruling race, possessed 
none of the qualities requisite to the situation. But recently 
reclaimed from a wild nomadic life, still illiterate and 
unpolished, he failed to attach to his interests the copartners 
in the soil, to conciliate his compatriots, and to secure their 
loyalty and support. He stood alone amid the various races 
which composed the nation over which he had acquired the 
dominion ; and he fought out his quarrels amongst his owa 
people. His relations with his neighbours were vicarious 
and unreliable, and he had neither the countenance nor the 
support of either the Paramount Power of the East or of that 
of the West. 

And so it was that the Durrani Empire sunk and dis- 
appeared, but not so the Durrani rule. This merely passed 
from one family of the race to another^-from the Saddozai 
to the Barakzai. With this transfer of rule, however, there 
came a complete change over the status of the country. The 
empire had passed away and was replaced by the principality. 
The Shah gave way to the Amir — the Emperor to the Prince. 
But besides this, there was a change of a more noteworthy 
and important character. The home kingdom which was all 
that remained of the empire, no longer continued an integral 
whole acknowledging the central authority at Kabul. On 
the contrary, it became split up into the independent chief- 
ships of Herat under Kamran — the last representative of the 
Saddozai family ; Kandahar under Sherdil and his brothers 
joint partners in the government — Kuhndil and Rahmdil ; and 
Kabul under Dost Muhammad. Peshawar still remained in 
the hands of Sultan Muhammad, but he held the place only 
as governor under Ranjit Sing, who, during the confusion 
following on the murder of Fath Khan, seized Kashmir in 
1819 and this place four years later. 
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When Dost Muhammad took up the reins of government 
at Kabul — the recognized capital of the country — he assumed 
the leadership of the divided nation, and adopted the title of 
Amir — the first Amir of Afghanistan. The word is an Arabic 
one, and means " Commander." It was first introduced as a 
military title by the Khalifs under the form Amirul-Muminin, 
or " Commander of the Faithful," and was bestowed upon 
provincial governors who were subordinate to the Khilafat, 
or Caliphate, as most Europeans write the word. Subse- 
quently it became adopted as a princely title by independent 
rulers of the minor states which looked to the head of the 
Faith as their paramount power. And latterly it came to 
carry with it a sense of subordination in the ranks of 
sovereignty. 

With the assumption of this title Dost Muhammad acquired 
nothing more than an acknowledged pre-eminence among the 
local chiefs of the country of which he held the capital. He 
acquired no extra power or territorial dominion with it, for, 
as a matter of fact, his authority was limited to Ghazni on 
one side of his capital, and Jalalabad on the other. 

Whilst Afghanistan was being thus partitioned between 
the sons of Fath Khan, the course of aflkirs between Herat 
and Persia did not run smoothly ; and in 1834 a Persian army 
under Abbas Mirza, the son and heir-apparent of Fath 
Ali Shah, the reigning Cajar Sovereign, marched against 
Herat, but was withdrawn on a compromise with the isolated 
Kamrdn. About this time Shuja, the refugee at Ludhiana, 
seeing the dismembered and disorganized state of the country, 
set out with a large army to recover his lost kingdom, and 
marched against Kandahar. Here Kuhndil, holding out, 
summoned the aid of Dost Muhammad from Kabul, and on 
his arrival, Shuja, being defeated with the loss of most of his 
army, was forced to fly to Herat. His nephew Kamrdn, 
however, closed the gates against him, and the disappointed 
Saddozai had to turn back and find his way across the Sistan 
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desert to Caldt or Kelat, where Nasir Khan gave liim asylum, 
and sent him on to Ludhiana. 

This victory at Kandahar established the authority of the 
Barakzai, whilst the conduct of Kamrdu reduced the cause of 
the Saddozai to a hopeless condition, and raised the hopes of 
the Persian king in his ultimate views regarding Herat. 
While these events were enacting in Afghanistan, Fath Ali 
Shah was succeeded as king of Persia by his grandson 
Muhammad Shah. And he, instigated by General Simonich, 
the Russian Minister at Tehran, marched against Herat and 
laid siege to the fortress. It was gallantly defended by the 
garrison under the guidance and encouragement of Lieut. 
Eldred Pottinger, who happened to be there at the time. 
Meanwhile, on the other side of the country. Dost Muhammad 
sent an array against the Sikhs at Peshawar to recover the 
Indus provinces which they had taken from the Kabul Govern- 
ment with the consent of Shujd. The Afghan army defeated 
the Sikhs at Jamrud near the mouth of the Khybar, but as 
Dost Muhammad suspected that his success might rouse the 
jealousy of the Government of Lord Auckland, he endeavoured 
to strengthen himself by communicating with the Government 
of Russia, without, at the same time, ceasing his correspond- 
ence with the Government of India. 

These two important events — the Persian siege of Herat 
and the Afghan defeat of the Sikhs, both at opposite ends 
of the kingdom of the Durrani — caused the British Govern- 
ment some anxiety, and, in 1837, Sir Alexander Burnes was 
sent to Kabul as British Envoy to settle affairs between 
Dost Muhammad and Ranjit Sing. This was the first in- 
stance of a British Envoy being installed at Kabul. He had 
not been there long when there arrived, towards the close 
of the same year, a Russian agent named Vitcovich. He 
was a mysterious individual, and acted in a mysterious way. 
He travelled by Herat and Kandahar, and in the latter place 
made a treaty with the ruler, Kuhndil Khan, to defend Herat 
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in the Persian interest. At Kabul he was so successful in his 
intrigues that he diverted the Amir from his contemplated 
alliance with the British, and, estranging Dost Muhammad 
from Burnes, persuaded him to break off negotiations with 
the British Envoy. 

In the meantime, the siege of Herat, which had continued 
for three or four months without much success, was abandoned 
by the Persians in consequence of the action of the British 
fleet in the Persian Gulf, and. Dost Muhammad proving 
obdurate, the British Government took up the cause of Shujd- 
ul-Mulk, the refugee at Ludhiana, as the rightful sovereign 
of Afghanistan, and decided on restoring him to his usurped 
throne in the hope of his proving a loyal ally and efiective 
buffer against the Persians and Russians. As a first step 
towards this proceeding, the famous Tripartite Treaty was 
concluded. Shuja, on his own part, made a treaty with 
Ranjit Sing, ceding to him all the Indus provinces which the 
Sikhs had taken from the Afghans ; and Ranjit, on his part, 
agreed to assist the British advance on Kabul to set Shuja 
in the place of Dost Muhammad. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BRITISH RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN. 

In the fii-st days of 1839, Shujd-ul-Mulk joined the army 
of the Indus under Sir John (afterwards Lord) Keane, and 
arriving at Kandahar, after a victorious march by the Bolan, 
was there crowned Shah, as rightful heir of the " Durrani 
Empire," on the 8th May, with great pomp and ceremony. 
In the following month. Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk marched from 
Kandahar towards Kabul with the British army, which on 
the way there took Ghazni for him after a short siege and 
brilliant assault. On the fall of Ghazni, Dost Muhammad 
fled beyond the Hindu Kush, and the British army advancing 
entered Kabul in August, and there set Shah Shuja on " the 
throne of his ancestors " — a first grandfather. With this 
brilliant exploit was secured the first triumph of the British 
policy. It was short lived, however, and ended in disaster. 
For a time all went smoothly, and British gold and justice 
were much appreciated by the people. But presently, owing 
to the indiscreet and unwarrantable interference of our 
"politicals," and their ignorance of the character of this 
independent people, so different in every particular from the 
meek and cringing native of Hindustan, a very marked 
change came over the aspect of affairs. 

We had set up a king on " the throne of his ancestors " with 
every available pomp and parade, had declared him sovereign 
of the Durrani Empire, and then at once, through our politicals, 
denied him the exercise of his legitimate powers, and even 
thwarted his wishes in matters of the most trivial importance 
— errors of judgment, which, though lightly considered by us, 
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were, nevertheless, unbearably galling to the sensitiveness and 
pride of an Eastern king. 

After the enthronement of Shah Shuja, Dost Muhammad 
returned to Kabul from his asylum with the ruler of Khulm 
and tendered his submission to the British Envoy. He was 
sent off to India with some of his wives and two of his sons, 
and they became pensioners of the British Government. 
With the deportation of Dost Muhammad the most dangerous 
and only serious factor of hostility was removed, and the 
Shah naturally looked for the surrender of his kingly func- 
tions by the British Envoy, and was impatient for the depar- . 
ture of the British army. His wishes, however, did not suit 
the views of the British Government, although the expense 
of maintaining their troops, at so great a distance from their 
base, was become a question of serious perplexity. Added to 
this, the Shah was himself straitened for means to meet the 
charges on his own government. To obviate these difficulties, 
measures were set on foot to reduce the State pensions of the 
Sirdars or Barons — pensions which had been originally granted 
for military service to be rendered whenever the Shah took 
the field. 

These measures, adopted with the object of reducing the 
expenses of the British occupation, very soon produced a 
very discontented feeling among the Barons, and they openly 
expressed their disloyalty and threats of hostility. The fer- 
ment among the nobles and chiefs thus created by these 
measures of 1840 went on increasing all through the following 
year, but were in a most extraordinary manner neglected by 
our highest officials, though it was at the time well known 
that the priesthood were unusually energetic in stirring up 
the people against us. In this state of the public mind, the 
Government reduced the allowances of the Ghilzai chiefs in 
the country between Blabul and Jalalabad. They were the 
tinder, the Shah the match, and the British Envoy struck the 
two together. The spark was caught up and immediately 
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burst into flame, which spread as a great conflagration 
through all the Ghilzai tribes from Elandahar to Jalalabad. 
The Ghilzais were joined by the neighbouring hill-men 
and nomades, and the communications of the British army 
were cut off on all sides. 

The march of Sale to Jalalabad from Kabul to open the 
road, and his gallant defence of that place, are matters of 
history and proud memorials. The subsequent course of 
events at Kabul, and the retreat of the British army, in 
January, 1842, on the plighted word of a sanguinary and 
notoriously faithless enemy, are also matters of history ; but 
we would fain pass them by in silence, and cover them with 
the veil of mourning. On the departui^e of the British army 
from Kabul, dissensions arose in the court of the Shah, and 
he was murdered. 

Then followed Pollock's avenging army. It reached Kabul 
in September of the same year, and was there joined by 
Nott's force from Kandahar. Our captives were recovered, 
punishment was inflicted on the city, and the avenged army 
set out on its march to India in the following month. The 
brilliant exploits of Nott and Pollock served as a salve to 
heal the wounded pride of the British nation, and the nation 
willingly accepted the vengeance exacted as wiping out the 
disgrace of our disastrous retreat. It was not so viewed by 
the Afghans however, who, careless of life themselves and 
accustomed to scenes of death and destruction, only remem- 
bered that a British army came to their country,, retreated, 
and was annihilated on the march out It is the memory of 
this success of theirs that has confirmed them in their haughty 
pride of national prowess, and in their belief in their superio- 
rity to us as a military people; whilst, further, it has increased 
their hatred of us as infidels and aggressive foreigners. 

On the return of the British army to India, Dost Muham- 
mad was released and forthwith repaired to Kabul, where he 
was at once received with open arms as Amir. Kuhndil at 
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the same time returned to Kandahar from bis asylum in 
Persia. Whilst Herat remained in the hands of Yar Muham- 
mad, who had murdered Kamrdn at the time the British 
army evacuated Kabul. And now all Afghanistan was in the 
hands of the Barakzai. 

We need not follow the confused course of family jealousies 
and contests between Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat ; nor need 
we stop to inquire into the reasons that induced Dost Muham- 
mad to march to Attock in aid of the Sikhs against the 
British in the Panjab campaign. It will suffice for our pur- 
pose to state that Dost Muhammad, for the first eight years 
after his return to Kabul, was Amir only of that province 
from Ghazni to Jalalabad. He did not conquer Balkh till 
1851 — the first step in his scheme of a consolidated Afghanis- 
tan. Three years later, he made overtures for an alliance 
with the British Government, and these being well responded 
to, in January, 1855, he sent his son and heir-apparent, 
Ghulam Hydar Khan, to Peshawar, and a treaty of friendship 
was concluded there through the Commissioner of the Panjab, 
Sir John Lawrence. In August of the same year, Kuhndil 
died at Kandahar, and the Amir, three months later, took the 
place and annexed it to his dominions. This second step 
gained, he was now anxious to secure Herat also, which was 
threatened by Persia, but before he had time to arrange mat- 
ters, the Persians took possession of the place. On this Dost 
Muhammad appealed to the British Government for aid to 
recover this important frontier of his kingdom, and following 
this up came to Peshawar, and there, in the beginning of 1857, 
concluded a treaty with Sir John Lawrence. Shortly after his 
departure, war was declared against Persia, and Lumsden's 
mission was sent to Kandahar, where it remained for fourteen 
months at the court of the heir-apparent, Hydar Khan. 

After the evacuation of Herat by the Persians, the place 
was made over to Sultan Khan, Barakzai, who was an enemy, 
of the Amir, and notoriously a prqteg^ of the Shah. In 185& 
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he received and hospitally entertained the Russian exploring 
expedition under M. Khanikoff. The Amir, disappointed in 
his hopes of Herat, turned his attention in another direction, 
and, in 1S59, annexed Kunduz, and secured the submission 
of Badakshan, a third step towards the consolidation of his 
kingdom. Herat only remained to complete it, and this place 
he took in 1863 after a siege of ten months. The Amir, by 
this last victory of his long, and active, and adventurous life, 
attained the desire of his heart, a consolidated Afghanistan. 
For his success he was indebted entirely to the alliance and 
support of the British Government. But this fact did not in 
in any way draw closer the relations between the two States. 

On the contrary, the Amir never ceased his vigilance in 
closing his country against the European ; and whilst pleading 
the hostility of his people against the race, lost no opportuni- 
ty of abusing them himself, and openly encouraged his fanatic 
priesthood in vilifying them. His repeated, and almost dying, 
injunction to his heir-apparent, Sher Ali, was to keep on 
good terms with the British and hold fast by their alliance, 
but on no account, as he valued his throne, to let an English^ 
man set foot in the country. 

Dost Muhammad was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his 
success at Herat. He died there on the 9th June, 1863, only 
a few days after the place fell into his hands. His son, Sher 
Ali, whom he had nominated heir-apparent, against the 
advice of his nobles and most loyal adherents, succeeded as 
Amir.. He had, it is true, a consolidated kingdom ready 
to hand, but with it was to come the storm that had been 
predicted on all sides for years past. Perhaps it is well it 
was so, for Sher Ali had no taste for the tame life of homo 
government, and could not have resisted the bent of his 
desire for foreign conquest had he not been more seriously 
engaged at home. 

He was never a popular man. As a child he was way- 
ward and quarrelsome. As a youth he was under the res- 
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trainfc of captivity in India, but his selfish and whimsy tem- 
per prevented his deriving any benefit from the cultivated 
society he was there brought into relations with. As a man 
in his capacity of Governor of Ghazni, he acquired an evil 
reputation; his rule was hard, and his punishments were 
spiteful and cruel ; whilst his temper was such that it was 
sometimes thought he was wrong in the head. He had fits 
of vice and piety alternately, with intervals in which his 
best friends dreaded to meet the whims of his temper. For 
weeks together he would be shut up in his Harem with 
drugs and wines, and then for weeks he would be employed 
with the priests performing prayers, reading the Kuran, and 
listening to theological dissertations. He hated the English, 
and did not conceal the fact even when outwardly on the 
most friendly terms with them ; and when the British were 
in the midst of their troubles with the mutiny in India, he 
was the most violent advocate in the old Amir's durbar for 
an attack upon them at Peshawar. Such was Sher Ali at the 
time he succeeded his father as Amir, not of Kabul, but of 
Afghanistan. 



CHAPTER V. 

SHEB ALL 

SflER Ali, having performed the funeral rites of his father 
at Herat, left the place in charge of his son Yacdb, and set out 
for Kabul. On the march commenced the entangled chain of 
intrigues, plots, and disaffections which were soon to throw 
the country into civil war. Sher Ali reached Kabul in 
September, and passed the winter there undisturbed. In 
spring began the looked-for hostilities. His elder brothers, 
Afzal, Governor of Balkh, and Azim of Kurram, were the 
first to oppose him. He at once sent a force against the 
latter, who was defeated, and fled into British territory 
where he found asylum at Rawal Pindi. Against the former 
the Amir marched in person. He inveigled Afzal into his 
camp on fair promises, and then made him prisoner. After 
^ securing Balkh and settling the affairs of the country, Sher 
Ali returned to Kabul. He was now opposed by Amin Khan, 
his own brother, at Kandahar. He took the field against 
him, and on 6th June, 1865, fought the battle of Kajbaz near 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, in which, tliough he won the victory, he lost 
both his brother and his son and heir elect, Muhammad Ali — 
nephew and uncle having fallen together in single combat. 
Sher Ali went on to Kandahar, and immediately gave himself 
up to grief for the double bereavement ; and it was a grief 
peculiar to the man's temperament and characteristic thereof. 
He shut himself up for several months, during which time 
he continued in a despondent, morose, and irritable state of 
mind, and was at one time supposed to have lost his reason. 
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Whilst Sher Ali was thus inactive at Kandahar, Abdur- 
rahman, son of the imprisoned Afzal, seized Balkh, and 
pushing forward took Kabul in February, 1866. The news of 
this loss suddenly roused Sher Ali from his lethargy, and he 
set out for Kabul without delay, with Afzal prisoner in his 
camp. Abdurrahman advanced to meet him, and the two 
armies came into action near Shekhabad, on the Qhazni road, 
on the 10th May, when Sher Ali was defeated and put to 
flight. Afzal was now released, and being joined by his 
brother Azim, proceeded with his son to Kabul, where he was 
well received, and at once proclaimed Amir. 

Sher Ali, after some stay at Kandahar, proceeded to Herat 
in the beginning of February, 1867, and thence he joined Fyz 
Muhammad, who had come over to his side, in Turkestan. It 
was at this time that Sher Ali sent his son Yactib, Governor 
of Herat, to meet the Shah of Persia at Mashhad. Whatever 
the nature of the interview, Sher Ali and Fyz Muhammad 
presently advanced towards Kabul. Abdurrahman went out 
to Hindu Kush to oppose them, and in the fight that ensued 
Fyz Muhammad was killed and Sher Ali put to flight. He 
stayed for some time in Balkh, and then returned to Herat, 
where he arrived in January, 1868. Meanwhile, the ruling 
Amir, Afzal, died at Kabul in October preceding, and was 
succeeded as Amir by Azim. 

The rule of both these temporary Amirs had proved very 
unpopular, owing partly to their licentious habits and oppres- 
sive rule, and partly to the strong measures they adopted to 
procure the means for carrying on the war. The moment 
seemed opportune for Sher Ali to essay another attempt to 
recover his capital. In April, 1868, he sent forward Yactib to 
take Kandahar, which was held by Sarwar, the son of Azim. 
This he did without much opposition, and was joined there 
by his father in the following June. Some time was spent 
here in preparations and buying over Azim's troops, and then 
in September, Sher Ali, Yactib leading the way, recovered 
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Kabul, avoiding Azim, who had come out to oppose him at 
Ohazni, by a detour through Zurmat. On this Azim's troops 
went over bodily to Sher Ali ; and he himself fled to Turkis- 
tan. Here he managed to raise a fresh force and made an 
attempt to re- take Kabul, in January of the following year. 
He was signally defeated and forced to flee with only a few 
attendants to Persia, where he died some months later. 

Sher Ali, having now re-established himself as Amir on 
the throne of Kabul, at once threw himself on the protection 
of the British Government, and came to ludia to meet the 
Yiceroy, Lord Mayo, at Amballa. The reception accorded 
him was most honorable and splendid, and Sher Ali went 
back to Kabul highly flattered and pleased with everything 
except the real business he had come upon. Apart from 
this disappointment, the Amir had very good reason to be 
amply satisfied and deeply grateful — if indeed there be such 
a quality as gratitude in the Afghan nature. He had received 
a reception which was not only flattering to himself, but was 
an honor conferred on his nation; he was acknowledged 
before all the world as the Amir of Kabul and the friend of 
the British Government. The consequence was that the 
consolidated Afghanistan which he inherited from his father 
and which he had lost during five years of civil war, came 
back to his hands in its integrity ; and there was not a man in 
the country bold enough to raise a finger against the ally of 
the British. 

For the first three years the renewed relations of the two 
Governments proceeded smoothly enough, and with high 
promise for the future. The success of the policy initiated 
by Lord Mayo was proved by the fruit it bore. The former 
professed enemy of the British seemed to have changed his 
dislike, and was lavish in his professions of devotion and 
attachment, and equally lavish in his expectations of further 
favours. The province of Badakhshan and the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan were secured for the Amir by the 
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British Government after long negotiation with the Russian 
Government. Sistan remained a question in dispute between 
the Amir and the Shah of Persia. Its settlement was sub- 
mitted by the contending parties to the arbitration of the 
British Government. Their decision was given against the 
Amir, and it was more than he could bear. It undid all the 
good effected by the Amballa interview ; and the newly-mado 
friend reverted to the i)rofessed enemy of old. 

The growing confidence and freer communications which 
were the first results of the salutary influence effected by 
Lord Mayo's most successful treatment of the fickle Afghan, 
were at once nipped in the bud, and replaced by a sulky re- 
serve which it was impossible to remove by any reasonable 
amount of conciliation or forbearance. Russian advances 
and intrigues, which Sher Ali had, since his retui-n to 
Kabul from the Amballa interview, either rejected or played 
with at arm's length, were now courted and entered into 
with a freedom which was incompatible with his friendship 
with both parties, and directly menacing to that with the 
British. 

At the time of Dost Muhammad's death the Afghan regular 
army was less than thirty thousand infantry, with perhaps a 
hundred guns and six or eight thousand cavalry. At the 
close of his reign, Sher All's army was more than sixty 
thousand disciplined infantry, with fully three hundred guns, 
and perhaps sixteen thousand cavalry. It was a force five 
times greater than was needed for the home requirements of 
the country, and double the strength that the revenues of the 
country could support. 

With this force at his command, Sher Ali felt himself strong, 
and fancied he could treat the great British Government, 
which had made him the Amir he was, with the indifference 
he might show to a petty state. Nay more, as his commnni-^ 
Cations and relations with Russia increased and became mora 
intimate, rumours floated about of a demand of a ceiSHsion to 
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f the Kabul Government of the former Afghan possessions in 
India, which were now held by the British Government and 
formed part of the Indian Empires-down to Jhelam some 
reports said, and others down to Lahore itself. 

The forbearance of the British Government, and their 
most earnest efforts to come to a satisfactory understandings 
with the Amir, were treated by Sher Ali with studied indiffer- 
ence and insulting delay ; whilst access to his country from 
the side of India was rigidly closed to all but his own sub- 
jects, who came and went as if the two States were on the 
best of terms. Meanwhile, Kussia, being encouraged, was 
no way backward in responding with big promises and allur- 
ing pictures of the future. And the proud and ignorant 
Sher Ali, after refusing to receive an English envoy at his 
court, filled the measure of his offences against the British 
Government by receiving a Russian mission at Kabul, enters 
taining them with marked honors and hospitality, and intro^ 
ducing them in public darbdr to the principal nobles of the 
nation, summoned for the purpose from all parts of the^ 
kingdom. 

Even this did not at once turn the tables of British forr* 
bearance. Yet another opportunity and time for reflection 
were to be allowed the obdurate Amir, and he was asked to 
receive a British Mission. The request was rejected in a very 
insulting manner, and then went forth the order for the 
British troops to invade Afghanistan. The Amir's forces at 
the Khybar and Pewar Passes were defeated with the loss of 
all their artillery and camps ; and Sher Ali, with his Russian 
guests, quitting the capital, hurried across the Hindu Kush. 
Kabul, which the fugitive Amir had left in charge of Yacuby 
whom he had just liberated from prison, was at our mercy ; 
but we did not exercise that mercy. Instead of being so 
merciful as to march to Kabul, as we had done to Kandahar 
we were content to stop midway, not only in our road, but in 
our work as well. The Afghan, who was thoroughly cowed 
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by the rapidity and brilliant character of the exploits of our 
armies at Kandahar, Pewar, and the Khybar, now plucked up 
courage in the very natural — however false it were — ^idea 
that we were afraid of him after all. 

Yacub Khan came down to the British camp at Gandu- 
mak to be acknowledged as Amir, and make a treaty of 
peace, with this idea of our timidity uppermost in his mind. 
His whole conduct whilst there proves that he did not con- 
sider himself or his country in our power. He saw us eager 
for a peace and a treaty. He on his part was eager to get us 
out of his country and take up the role which his father, who 
died in his refuge at Mazari Sharif beyond the Hindu Kush 
whilst these operations were in course of prosecution, had left 
him to carry to completion. To him a treaty with the British, 
whilst the relations of the Kabul Government with Russia 
were still unbroken, was not the serious thincj he should have 
understood it to be. He had never been a friend of the 
British, his tendencies were on the other side. Though an 
intriguer, and ambitious from his youth up, he had never 
evinced any partiality for the British alliance. And it was 
his hostility JEigainst his father, after the Amir's return from 
Amballa, that drove Sher Ali to make a close prisoner of him. 
It was out of prison that he came to Gandumak to sign a 
treaty with a subordinate British officer, and to get rid of 
us. He accepted our articles, even to the forgiving of his 
enemies, and to the reception in his capital of a British Em- 
bassy ; but he had no intention to carry them out. And this, as 
was at the time predicted, and in many instances openly stated 
by those of his sirdars in our interest, has now been proved, 
sadly to our cost — by the massacre in one day of our Envoy, 
his staff, and escort, to the number of one hundred and 
twenty-three souls — all within a stone's throw of his own 
palace, without the Amir so much as moving a finger to help 
his overwhelmed guests, fighting as they were for their lives 
like heroes of the Homeric period. 
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Yacub Khan, on the 26th May, 1879, signed the Gandumak 
Treaty. On the 24th July he received the British Envoy, and 
installed him in the embassy assigned for his residence in the 
Bala Hissar of the city. On the 3rd September they were 
all destroyed by two regiments of his own household troops 
supposed to be in open mutiny, though they furnished guards 
around the Amir's ]^alace at the very time that their com- 
rades were doing to death a handful of strangers, the confid- 
ing guests of their master. Yacub, after the dastardly tra- 
gedy had been enacted, punished not a soul. His thoughts 
were turned to the subject of British vengeance, and, with 
strange ignorance, he satisfied himself that no British army 
would come to Kabul at least till the winter were past, durino- 
which interval there would be ample time to make arrange- 
ments to oppose it. How far he was out of his reckoning he 
has now learned very practically. 

Within one month of the receipt of the particulars of the 
appalling fate of our Envoy and his party, a British army 
was before the walls of Kabul, and the Amir secure in its 
camp. 

Such is the history, in briefest terms, of the Durrani Em- 
pire, and of the Durrani Principality to which it sunk in an 
ordinary lifetime. It is instructive, and aflfords food for 
reflection. And the question suggests itself why, after such 
a course of proved incapacity and faithlessness, should the 
Afghan be permitted to misrule any longer ? or, why should 
he be permitted to hold the dominion and rule over better 
races of his compatriots ! He is certainly not worthy of 
being entrusted with independent rule, and is as certainly, 
not likely to submit to control until he has first been sub^ 
jugated. Subjugation then is what is required for the 
Afghan. With him subjugated, all the races of the country 
will be easily controlled and governed. His subjugation i» 
now to us a matter of no difficulty, and can be effected by 
placing in positions of command and rule men of other races^ 
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It is the Afghan governors, from the Amir in his dartar 
to the meanest of his employ^ in the village police, who 
have diligently stirred up the animosity of the people ac^ainst 
us, and excited their hatred by habitually abusing us. It 
has been the custom of each of the successive Amirs to vilify 
our name in public darbar and to encourage their courtiers 
in the same course. And any one who refrained from joining 
in this indiscriminate mode of expressing hostility was at 
once a marked man, and treated to the cold shoulder, with 
taunts of being an infidel at heart — a friend of the Farangi. 

Yet the Amirs, whilst adopting this course of covert hos- 
tility as the rule of their conduct at home, had no hesitation 
in making treaties with us, in accepting subsidies from us, 
in strengthening their position by our too easily granted aid 
and support. In a word they had no hesitation in maintain- 
ing their position as the dominant race through our aid 
and countenance by a studied deception. Deception has all 
along been the guide of their conduct. Their constant refer-, 
ences and appeals to the hatred and hostility which their 
people entertained against us was a mere excuse incriminating 
themselves, and proving their own double-facedness. With 
their hollow and self-interested professions of friendship 
and loyalty of alliance with us they have never once given 
us any tangible proof of the sincerity of their words. In 
so simple a matter of justice as the extradition, or even 
punishment at home, of a murderer, who, excited by their 
own evil example and the publicly-encouraged hostility of 
their priests, has come across the border in a fit of fanaticism 
and killed some unofiending European, they have never ren- 
dered us any justice. Our Government has tamely submitted 
to the indignity, and the Amirs have thus been encouraged 
in their course. The people take the cue from their leaders 
and rulers, and it is these who are really responsible for the 
worked-up hostility of the people. It is the Amirs, Sardars, 
and Khans who require to be subjugated by reduction from 
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the position of dominance they hold, by exclusion from office 
in the administration of the country — a measure which there 
is no necessity to carry out at a swoop, but one which can be 
worked out gradually to the lasting advantage and salvation 
of the country. 

The Afghans as a race certainly do hate us, mainly because 
from infancy they have been taught to do so. But they are 
not all so minded. There are many whom self-interest 
and acquaintance with us have taught to respect us, and if 
not to like us, to be at least friendly disposed towards us. 

We have judged the Afghan as we have found him ; and 
we have found him very wanting. He has his virtues and 
he has his vices, and to our mind the latter overbalance the 
former very heavily. He is not fit to govern either himself 
or others, and sadly wants a master. If we don't take up 
that r61e, Russia will. For a master the Afghans want, and 
a master they must have sooner or later. Which is it to be ? 



CHAPTER VL 

THE PATHAN. 

This term has a very wide application as used by the 
people of India, and a very restricted one as used by the 
Patlians themselves. In the former case it is applied indis- 
criminately to all the peoples inhabiting the country nowknown 
as Afghanistan, including even the Tajik and Hazarah, who 
are both Persian-speaking people. In the latter case it is 
applied to Pukhto-speaking people only, and even then 
with a distinction, as the proper patronymic of certain tribes 
who are neither Afghan nor Ghilzai, but simply Pathan or 
Pukhtun. In this latter case it is the name applied to, and 
accepted by, the different peoples or races who speak the 
Pukhto lanoruaore and inhabit the PathSn or Pukhtun coun- 
try — much in the same way as a native of England, taken 
in the comprehensive sense of the word, is called English- 
man, and accepts the name, whether he be in reality Irish, 
or Scotch, or Welsh ; — that is to say, the Afghan and the 
Ghilzai are both Pathans, but the true Pathdn is neither one 
nor the other, just as the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh are Eng- 
lishmen, whilst the true Englishman is neither one nor the 
other of the three. 

The origin of the term Pathan, and of the nationalities 
originally represented by it, carry us back to very early 
times. The term Pathan is not a native word at all. It is 
the Hindustani form of the native word Pukhtana, which is 
the plural of Pukhtun, or Pakhtun (the a as in our pack) as it 
is pronounced by the Afridi. And Pukhtun is the proper patro- 
nymic of the people inhabiting the country called Pukhtun- 
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khwd, and speaking the language called Pukhtu or Pukhto. 
What the meaning of the word Pukhta, from which Pukhtiin 
and its above derivatives are held to come, may be is a matter 
of speculation. By some it is supposed to be the same word 
as the native Pukhta — a " ridge " or " hill " — ^in distinction 
to Ohar — a " mountain chain " or " peak, " — the two words 
corresponding respectively to the Persian pibshta and koh. 
Be this as it may, and there is no denying the fact that the 
name Pukhtiin-khwd — the "Pukhtiin coast or quarter" — is 
very well in accordance with the character of the country in its 
physical aspect ; there is also the fact that, in the time of 
Herodotus, four centuries before our era, this very country 
was called Pactiya or Pactiyica, and its natives Pactiyans. 
In Western Afghanistan, the harsh kh is changed into the soft 
sh, and Pukhtiin becomes Pushtdn, Pukhtii becomes Pushtu, 
and so on. By some Pukhtfin tribes — the Afridi notably — 
Pukhtiin, Pukhtu, &c., are pronounced Pakhtun, Pakhtii, &c., 
and this brings the words nearer to the Pakhtues of Hero- 
dotus. In short, the Pakhtun or Pukhtiin of to-day, we may 
take it, is identical in race and position with the Pactiyan of 
the Greek historian. 

There is a very remarkable coincidence in terms, if nothing 
more, derivable from this word Pactiya. Herodotus mentions 
another and entirely distinct country of this name in the 
province of Armenia. And it is not difficult to trace the 
same name through the countries of Southern Europe to the 
ancient Pictavium — or modem Poictiers — in France, and 
thence on to the Picts of our own Islands. In fact, to the 
curious speculator in archseology, there is a wide field for 
enquiry and research in this Pakht6n-khwd, country, where 
the Pacts and Scyths who inhabit it may be held to corre- 
spond with the Picts and Scots of our own country, whilst 
the Eambari of the Khan of Kelat's family, and large sec- 
tions of the Afridi people, called Kambar-khel and Kamari, 
together with the Logari of Logar or Lohgar, may be eom- 

H 
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pared with the Cambrians and Logrians, of ancient Britain. 
Whether there be any connection or not between these names, 
their similarity and juxtaposition in such widely separated 
regions is at least noteworthy, if not deserving of more 
serious attention and investigation. 

This Pactiya of Herodotus was a country bordering on the 
Indus, and the most eastern province of those into which the 
Empire of Darius Hystaspes was divided. It contained four 
contiguous nations, who were placed under the command of 
a single Satrap or Governor, and it corresponded in extent 
very nearly exactly with the modern Pukhtiin-khwd, or 
"Pukhtiin quarter." The term Pukhtdn-khwd is a purely 
home word, and seldom heard from the mouth of a stranger. 
By outsiders and foreigners — on the side of India almost exclu- 
sively — the country is known by the name of Roh, which has 
the same signification as Koh — " mountain " — and its natives 
are called Rohilla — ' mountaineer ; " or Highlands, and High- 
landers. 

The four nations who dwelt in this country in the time of 
Herodotus were the Gandarii, the Aparytse, the Sattagyddae, 
and the Dadicse. The first have long since been identified 
with the ancient inhabitants of that part of the Peshawar 
valley now known as the Ytisufzai and Mahmand coun- 
try. The second and third (see Rawlinson*s Herodotus) 
have hitherto been entirely unknown, and are now for the 
first time identified with the Afridi, and the Khattak of the 
present day. The last, or Dadicse, are still the subject of specu- 
lation, but are, I think, most probably represented by the nearly 
extinct tribe of the Dadi, who dwell amongst the Kakar, on 
the southern border of the ancient Sattagyddae country. It is 
curious to find these very nations now, after a lapse of more 
than two thousand years, retaining the identical names and 
the same positions as those assigned to them by the ancient 
Greek author, who is justly styled the " Father of History." 

To understand the relative positions of these four Pactiyan 
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nations, it will be as well fii*st to take a glance at the ancient 
geography of the country, which in early times was known 
as Ariya Vartha to the Persians, and Ariana to the Greeks, 
afterwards as Khurasdn, and in recent times only as Afghan- 
istan. Its principal divisions, as brought to our knowledge 
by the Greeks, were, in ancient times, Bactria and Margiana 
on the north, Ariya and Zarangia or Drangia on the west, 
Paropamisus and Arachosia in the middle tract, and Pactiya 
and part of Bactria on the east with Gedrosid to the south. The 
limits of none of these are now accurately definable, though 
for practical purposes, their general position and extent are 
sufficiently well known. ' 

Bactria — the Bakhtar of the Persians, the Bahlika of the 
Hindus, and Bactria of the Greeks may be considered to 
comprise all the country between the Upper Oxus or Wakhsh, 
as far west as the Balkh frontier, and the Upper Indus 
to the point where it is struck by the Dumah range running 
due east and west from the head waters of the Swat and 
Panjkora rivers — the Suastus and Gurseas respectively of the 
Greeks. In a south-westerly direction, its border probably 
ran along the Bamian hills to Gardan Diwar, and thence 
along the Pughman range to that of Altamur — bounding the 
Logar and Wardak country to the southward — which con- 
nects the Sherdahan, or " Lion's Mouth " pass of Ghazni with 
the Pari-darra, or " Fairy Glen" of Jagdalak (not an inappro- 
priate name with its ruby mines and gold diggings, though a 
spot of mournful memory as the scene of the greatest 
slaughter and climax of disasters that befel our retreating 
army in January, 184?2) ; whilst onwards from this point the 
Kabul river, down to the junction with it of the Kunar or 
Chitral stream, formed the boundary. In the north-east, 
the country which appears on our maps as Bolor, but in 
native books is written Balur, was probably included in 
Bactria, and comprised the districts of Chitral or Kashkar, 
Yasin, Gilgit, and Skardo. In fact, it appears that the word 
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Baliir itself is merely a natural variant form of Bakhtar, aer 
in the corresponding changes from the Persian dukktar to 
the Pukhtii Itjuv, " daughter ;" from sokhtan to swal, " to burn ;" 
from padandar to plandar, " stepfather ;" from mddar to 
Tnor, *' mother;" from padar to pldr, "father," and so on. 
Pactiya — the Pukhtun-khwa of the natives, and Roh of 
Muhammadan writers — apparently comprised all the country 
of the modern Suleman range and the Sufed Koh, extending 
northward in one direction to the head waters of the Swat 
and Panjkora streams and the Dumah range, and in the other 
to the south banks of the Logar and Kabul rivers down to 
JalaMbad. The southern limit was, probably, the same as 
that of the present Eakar country, where it marches with the 
Peshin and Shal districts, and the Bori valley to the Indus. 
The eastern limit was the Indus itself. And the western, the 
Helmand, including thus the country of Arachosia of the 
Greeks — the Ar-Riikhaj of Arabian geographers, and the Zabul 
of the Muhammadan historians — to the south of Ghazni. 
And these, roughly stated, are the limits of the present Pukh- 
tun-khwa. This territory was originally the seat of the true 
Pukhtdn people, who were, as they still are, Indians — the 
Afghan, Ghilzai, Waziri, Kakar, &c., &c., being later and com- 
paratively modern immigrants and conquerors. Within these 
limits of the ancient Pactiya were located the four contigu- 
ous nations above-mentioned, who were, in the time of Darius, 
combined in a single satrapy, under a single satrap, but under 
military commanders of their own. Let us now proceed to 
consider each of these nations separately. 

The Gandarians — the Gandhari of the natives, the Gan- 
darii, or, including kindred tribes, the Gandaridse of the 
Greeks — formerly occupied the tract of country enclosed be- 
tween the Kabul and Indus rivers from the point of junction 
of the Kunar stream with the former, up to Chaghan Sarae 
and the Dumah range. In this extensive area are comprised 
the districts of Goshta, Bajawar, Swat, Buner, Chamla, Maha- 
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ban, Yusufzai or Mandar, Hastnaghar, Ddudzai, and Gandhar. 
In other words, the Gandaria of the Greeks and the Sindhd 
Gandhara of the Indians, in the widest sense of the terms, com- 
prised the Peshawar valley north of the Kabul river and the 
hills circling it in that direction up to the limits defined. In a 
more restricted sense, it was, it would appear limited to the 
tract between the junction angle of the Kabul and Swat 
rivers, bounded northward by the Kohi Mor mountain, and 
westward by the Kunar river. This tract includes the mo-» 
dern districts of Goshta, Gandhar, and Daudzai, and may be 
taken to represent the Gandaritis of the Greeks. 

It has been stated in a previous paissage that, in the fifth. 
or sixth century of our era, consequent to a very powerful 
irruption of various Scythic hordes from the northward, there 
took place an emigration en masse of the natives of Gan- 
daria or Gandhara, and that, on quitting their homes on the 
Indus, they journeyed westward and joined a kindred people 
amongst whom they established themselves as a powerful 
colony on the banks of the Helmand, and there, it would 
seem, founded a city, which they named Gandhar after their 
native capital — a name which survives in the name of the 
modern city and province of Kandahar. 

At that time these people were known as Gandarians, or 
Gandhari. They were Budhists by religion, and carried with 
them in their long and arduous journey the most sacred relic 
of their religion left them — the water-pot of Budha — as has 
before been mentioned. What was their subsequent history 
in their new Gandhar, and whom they warred with and con- 
quered, remains very much of a mystery, beyond the fact 
that they were Indians of a kindred race. It would seem clear, 
however, that for nigh two centuries they maintained their 
independence and their religion in all the country from the 
head waters of the Arghasan and Tarnak rivers in the east 
to the lower course of the Helmand through Garmsel 
to the borders of the Sistdn lake and Farrah in the west ;, 
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from the valleys of Shal and Peshin or Foshang on the 
south, to those of the Arghandab and Helmand on the north. 

That they were not the only people inhabiting the country 
we learn from the accounts of the early Arab historians, who 
tell of a complex mixture of races, languages, customs, and 
religions so late as the first century of the Muhammadan 
era — the seventh-eighth of our own. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they were decidedly the most powerful, and the 
dominant, of the several races who occupied the country with 
them. Among these latter we can certainly count the original 
Persian possessor, at that time of the Zoroastrian religion — 
a fire-worshipper. The Saka, too, who gave their name to 
the country of Sistan, were also long prior arrivals, as well as 
were the Tymanni and, perhaps, some Baloch tribes. 

But whatever the composition of the population of the 
Kandahar country at that period, and it certainly contained 
no small element of Indian tribes — colonists during the Pandii 
rule at Ghazni and Kabul, long anterior to the Gandarian 
emigration — we are mainly interested here in tracing the 
fortunes and fare of the latter people. As before stated, their 
early history in the new settlements about the Helmand is 
involved in mystery. It seems probable, however, that they 
early succumbed to the force of Islam, and that the bond of 
religious brotherhood, characteristic of that creed, though 
slow in being put on, when once securely fastened, soon des- 
troyed their national identity, except in the remains of 
patronymics and local names which serve to guide the en- 
quirer more correctly than half-forgotten or falsified tradi- 
tions. 

It is probable that the Afghan j>eople (who were neigh- 
bours of these Gandarians and had very early accepted Islam) 
took a very leading part, with the Arab conquerors, in the 
subjugation of the infidel inhabitants of Southern Afghanistan, 
and in their conversion to the Muhammadan creed. And, 
further, it is probable that, being the dominant race, they 
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not only gave their own national name to their subjects, but, 
to a considerable extent, blended with them by intermarriage 
and the adoption of their language and many of their customs. 
And this, much in the same way as is in our day occurring 
under the dominance of the Durrani as an independent govern- 
ment; for, in a loose way, all the different peoples inhabiting 
Afghanistan call themselves Afghans by nationality, and are 
generally so considered by foreigners, much in the same way 
as the originally different peoples of England Proper now 
call themselves Englishmen. 

How long it took for these western Oandarians to lose 
their own national name and identity, and to become incor- 
porated in the Afghan people, is quite uncertain ; but it would 
appear that about three or four hundred years ago, when the 
Afghan genealogies of the present day began to be concocted, 
they were already thoroughly mixed up with their conquerors, 
counted as of kindred race, and reckoned veiy good Musal- 
mdns ; which is more than can be said of the Pathdn Proper, 
or of the Ghilzai. 

It was in the first half of the fifteenth century, during the 
reign at Kabul of Mirza XJlugh Beg — the grandson of 
Tymur, or Tamerlane — that the retrograde emigration, pre- 
viously mentioned, took place ; when a large body of the 
Budhist Indians, converted to Islam, and the Gandarians, 
transformed into Afghans, returned to their native seat 
upon the Indus. The tribal traditions are to the effect that, 
about three or four hundred years ago, the Ytisufzai, or 
Mandar, and Mahmand tribes of Afghans were settled on the 
Ghwara Margha and the head waters of the Tarnak and 
Arghasan rivers as neighbours and allies. Beyond them, 
lower down the course of these rivers, were the Tarin, another 
tribe of Afghans, who still occupy the same positions, and 
the valley of Peshin. Their lands were in the summer 
J3ubject to droughts, and were besides in great part waste, 
owing to the exhaustion at that season of the tributary 
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streams and the diminished volume of the rivers. The con- 
sequence was a contest for the better lands, and the Tarin 
tribes, being the stronger of the two parties, gradually 
encroached upon the "Fat Pastures" {Ohwara Margha) of 
the Mandar and Mahmand tribes, and finally dispossessed 
them of their lands. 

The ousted tribes then moved away bodily together with 
their cattle and flocks and tents, for at that time they were 
almost entirely nomadic in their mode of life. What induced 
them to make direct for the Peshawar valley — the ancient 
Gandhdr — is a subject for enquiry. Whether they were 
guided by mere chance, or whether some tradition still 
lingered in the memory of their " Grey beards" that the 
country towards which they had set their faces with kith 
and kin, bag and baggage, was their true fatherland, is un- 
certain, though the latter would seem highly probable. It 
may be stated in this connection, that in native books on 
this subject the Yusufeai, or Mandar, and Mahmand are 
merely mentioned by their tribal names, whilst the Tarin 
are specified as Afghans, indicating, as it were, some original 
distinction of race. Be this as it may, it is certain that, 
after quitting their lands in the west, the ousted tribes 
marched by Ghazni and Kabul to Nangrahdr, and thence into 
the Peshawar valley. 

In Nangrahar — the old name of the present Jalaldbdd valley 
(a name still commonly in use and supposed to signify " the 
nine rivers," though there is not that number in it, and 
explained to be a combination of the Persian nvJi=" nine" and 
the Arabic nahar = " river," but which is in reality a word of 
much more ancient date and purely of Sanscrit derivation, 
Nau Vihdrd, " the nine monasteries; " the valley having been 
a very fiourishing seat of Budhism even so late as the time 
of Fa Hian's visit in the fifth century of our own era, and still 
abounding in topes and the ruins of other Budhist buildings) 
— the two tribes appear to have rested a while, and then to 
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have advanced by separate routes. The Yiisufzai, or Mandar, 
and Mali, as the two great divisions of the tribe are named, 
proceeded by the Khybar route to Peshawar, which at that time 
was called Purshor (after Porus, the Indian king, who opposed 
Alexander the Great), and encamped about the site of Bagram 
(the name of an ancient city the ruins of which extend over 
a large area to the west of the present city of Peshawar, and 
contain several topes and other Budhist relics, some of which 
are covered by the British cantonment at this place), be- 
tween the present city of Peshawar and the Khybar pass. 

Their approach and arrival do not appear to have been 
opposed by the people of the country, and for a while they 
pastured their flocks on the wide waste at the mouth of the 
Khybar. Soon, however, disputes arose as to the use of the 
watercourses drawn from the Bara river for irrigation pur- 
poses, and fierce conflicts ensued between the Afghans and 
the possessors of the land, whom the Yiisufzai accounts describe 
&s " infidels'' of the Dalazak and other tribes, though the former 
had been nominally Musalmdns since their forcible conversion 
in the eleventh century by Mahmud of Ghazni ; whilst the 
latter certainly included their own kindred of the parent 
stock, now known by the name of Hindki, a people who 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest extended as far west as 
Kabul, near which city a village of that name is a relic of 
their former presence. 

Very little is known regarding the origin of the Dalazak 
people. There are grounds, however, for believing that they 
were originally of Scythic origin, and came into their position 
here with the great irruption of the Jat and Katti, which in 
the fifth or sixth century drove the native Gandarians to 
emigrate westward to the Helmand valley. This view is 
supported by the fact of their holding, at the time we are 
now speaking of, the Peshawar valley in conjunction with 
the kindred Jat people, whose representatives are still found 
there in considerable communities, scattered about in different 

I 
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villages under the name of Gujar, whose characteristic occu- 
pations are the rearing of cattle and the cultivation of the 
soil ; and also by the fact that, on their expulsion across the 
Indus they, in considerable bodies, found shelter with the 
Jat peasantry of the Panjab, amongst whom the Gujar ele- 
ment is indicated by their settlements at Gujranwala, Gujrat, 
Gujarkhan, &c. 

The Dalazak themselves were professedly Musalmans, and 
had been so since the time of Mahmtid of Ghazni, who took 
a strong contingent of their troops with him to Somnath. 
They invaded Peshawar, it seems, in great force through the 
Khybar, and very rapidly possessed themselves of the whole 
valley to the Indus and the foot of the northern hills, reducing 
the natives to subjection, or driving them into the mountain 
retreats of Buner, Swat, and Bajawar. They were an im- 
portant and powerful people here, till defeated and driven 
across the Indus by the Yusufzai and Mahmand in the time 
of Mirza Ulugh Beg. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE YUSUFZAI. 

The Ytisufzai, after six years of constant warfare, drove the 
Dalazak across the Indus into Chach and Pakli, and thus 
acquired full possession of the plain country which now bears 
their name, and lies between the Swat cum Kabul rivers. 
During another succeeding period of fourteen years of constant 
warfare with their "infidel" kindred (called Gandhdri and 
Hindki) and the Gujar settlers, the Ylisufzai pushed their con- 
quest into the hills on the north and north-west as far as the 
sources of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, and the country 
drained by the Barand6, which is a direct tributary of the 
Indus. 

In this twenty years' war the Yusufzais exterminated 
some small sections of the natives, drove others across the 
Indus into Chach and Pakli in one direction, and across the 
Kunar river into Chitral and Katd,r (the present Kafiristan) 
in the other, and subjugating the greater number to serfdom, 
converted them to the Muhammadan creed, and called them 
Hindki in distinction to the idolatrous Hindti. These Hindki 
were in all probability the representatives of the remnant of 
the native Gandhd,ri, who were subjugated by their Jat and 
other Scy thic invaders in the fifth century, and the real kindred 
of their Afghan conquerors ; a supposition which is strongly 
supported by language and family likeness, as well as by 
identity of manners and customs, and quick amalgamation. 

For many years after this, the tenure of their conquest was 
a constant source of trouble to the Ylisufzai, owing to the 
persistent efforts made by the expelled Dahizak to recover 
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their lost lands ; until, finally, as the cause of tumult and dis- 
order, they were deported en masse by the Emperor Jehangir, 
and distributed over different parts of Hindustan and Dakhan 
(Deccan). There are still some scattered families of this 
people in the Peshawar, Chach, and Pakli districts, and there 
is said to be a colony of about four hundred families of them 
settled in Dholptir. In the time of their prosperity in Pesha- 
war they were in two great factions named Gari and Gaumat ; 
but these are not now known, though the terms point to a 
division of the people as to creed-profession — of Zoroastria- 
nism and Brahmanism. 

The Y4sufzai accounts of this conquest are interspersed 
with many amusing incidents, and the record of some remark- 
able feats of bravery, together with descriptions of their arms 
and military engines, for, at that time, fire-arms were unknown 
to them. Amongst the list of their heroic exploits, it is 
related how one of their young warriors leapt his horse across 
the Gadhar rivulet, at a point where it flowed mid-plain be- 
tween steeply scarped banks, and, putting to flight hundreds of 
the infidel crew, slew their champion who stood to fight. 
And, it is added, when the victor cut off his adversary's head 
" as much beer flowed from the cursed pagan's throat as blood." 

The ruse by which the Ytisufzai gained possession of Swat 
is graphically described by their historian and high priest, the 
Akhiind D^^rweza Bd,ba, in his Tathkira or " Memoirs." He 
relates how the Ytisufzai sent their women and drummers 
with standards and tents to the foot of the easy Malakand 
pass to make demonstrations of forcing it, whilst their war- 
riors entered the valley by the difficult and undefended one 
of Skakot. The Swatis, finding the enemy in the heart of 
their country, fled in all directions to the fastnesses of their 
mountains, and from those inaccessible retreats, for twelve 
years, maintained an obstinate guerilla warfare; till, finally, the 
calamity of a dreadful famine drove them to submission, after 
they had for a considerable time subsisted on the corpses of 
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their own dead. With the subjection of this people the 
two great divisions of the Ytisufzai separated : Mandar hold- 
ing the plain country, and Mali the mountains. The natives 
who remained, meanwhile, became converted to Isldm, lost 
their identity of race, and were called SwAtl. It was not so, 
however, with those of them who fled the country, for though 
they also subsequently became MusalmAns they retained 
their original tribal names, as will be presently mentioned. 

Whilst the Ytisufzai were carrying on the war on the plain 
country before defined, their kinsmen and allies, the Mahmand, 
were prosecuting their conquest with equal success in the hill 
country between the Kabul and Swat rivers — in the true Gan- 
dhdr. They crossed the foi^mer river at Dhd^ka, and in the first 
instance established themselves in the Goshtd district. Here 
they were soon attacked by a people called Gandhdrl (Gan- 
dharai in the singular) from the hills to the eastward. The 
contest thus begun proved fierce and prolonged, till at last 
the Mahmand, favoured by the operations of the Ytisufzai in 
the plains on the Peshawar side, forced their way into the 
heart of the country to GandhAr, its principal town. The 
name still exists as that of a considerable village or township, 
as well as of the district in which it stands, and the original 
inhabitants ai*e still called Gandhd.ri in distinction to the 
Mahmand conquerors. 

From this central seat of the natives the conquerors des- 
cended into the plain, in the angle between the junction of 
the Swat and Kabul rivers. Subsequently they crossed the 
latter river, and established themselves along the hill skirts 
up to the Bd^ra river, in front of the Afridi hills. In their 
victorious war with the natives the Mahmand appear to have 
acted with such fierce barbarity that the majority fled the 
country, and, crossing the Kuuar river, found refuge and 
escape, among an apparently kindred people, in the fastnesses 
of Kama and Katdr (Kafiristan), and in the valleys opening 
from them upon the Kabul river as far west as Tagao. 
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For some considerable period these fugitive Gandharl 
retained their original religion and customs, and were styled 
by the Muhammadans Kdfir or " Infidel." Gradually, how- 
ever, as Isld,m made its slow and steady progress among the 
neighbouring pagan peoples, they, or at least a large propor- 
tion of them who were in direct territorial contact with 
Musalmans, accepted the Muhammadan creed, first passing 
through the intermediate stage of Nimcha, or " Half-and- 
Half," that is, half Kafir and half Musalman ; for owing to 
their position between and dealings with the Musalmans on 
one side, and the Kafir on the other, they were Kafir to the 
Kafir, and Musalmdn with the Musalman ; and this was owing 
to the jealousy of each for his own religion. As IsUm 
secured its foothold, the Nimcha became strong enough to 
become the full Musalmdn without the fear of vengeance 
from the Pagan. So long as they remained Nimcha or Kafir, 
they were simply known by those terms, but when t)hey be- 
came Musalman, they were distinguished by the original 
patronymics of the race. Thus, whilst the fugitive Gandhdri, 
who still remain pagans, are known only as Kafir, distinguish- 
ed sometimes by the names of the localities they inhabit 
(such as, the Kafir Kamoji in Kdma, Katdrl or Katori in Kat&r 
or Kator), those who have become Musalmans are distinguish- 
ed by their original tribal names. Thus the converted 
Gandhdrl are now divided into two great sections, named Sdfi 
and Gandhdri. Together they number about twelve thousand 
families, who are scattered about in small parties all over the 
country from Swat and Bajawar to Lughman and Tagdo. In 
most places they occupy a dependant or servile position, and 
are counted faithful servants and good soldiers. Being recent 
converts, they are extremely bigoted and fanatical, and fur- 
nish many aspirants to the Muhammadan priesthood, in the 
ranks of which some of them have risen to the dignity of 
saints. The late celebrated Akhund of Swat — Saint and 
King combined — was a Gandharai, though he was generally 
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called a Sdfai, because the latter name is commonly used by 
strangers as that of the two divisions of the people, just as 
the name Ytisufzai is commonly used for Ylisuf or Mandar, 
and Mali — the two great divisions of the people. The now 
famous Mulla Mushki Alam — priest and saint of Ghazni — 
who has made himself so prominent a champion of the Faith 
against us in the Kabul campaign, is said to be an Akhund- 
zada originally of the Sdfi tribe ; though now he is reckoned 
a Ghilzai of the Andar section, owing to his family having 
been settled amongst them for three or four generations. 

It is curious to note the character of the warfare by 
which these returned Gandhari recovered possession of their 
fatherland from their unrecognized kindred, who, retaining still 
their ancient creed and customs, were to them merely cursed 
infidels, and fair prey to the sword of Isldm. 

No less interesting is it to compare the aspect and condi- 
tion of the country at the time of this conquest, with its 
flourishinff state at the time of the first Muhammadan inva- 
sion, and that of its present prosperity under British rule. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of the march 
of these two Afghan tribes that they were nowhere seriously 
opposed on the road, and even traversed the now historic 
Khybar Pass without coming into collision with its Afridi 
possessors, who were yet infidels, as is proved clearly by a 
very important piece of evidence, which will be mentioned 
in its proper place. The Yiisufzais probably compounded for 
a passage with the descendants of the neighbours of their 
own ancestors, and for a while remained stationary on the 
waste lands skirting the Khybar hills. Here quarrels ensued 
with the possessors of the country in respect to the use of its 
pastures and water channels, and the Yiisufzais, discovering 
their strength, soon took the offensive and forced their oppo- 
nents to give way. It would appear that though the bulk 
of the natives were infidels, the provincial and district rulers 
were Musalmans, and it is probable that it was owing to the 
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support and countenance of these officials, that their invading 
co-religiopists were enabled to carry their aggressive proceed*- 
ings to a successful issue. 

Be this as it may, the YAsufzais, in the course of twenty 
years' warfare, completely conquered the country which now 
bears their name. And they found the country eminently 
adapted to their mode of warfare, moving as they did with 
their families and flocks, and possessing themselves of - the 
pasture lands and townships as they advanced bit by bit. 

The country was no longer the civilized, well regulated, 
populous, and highly prosperous kingdom that it was in the 
glorious era of the Budhist rule. The numerous ruins of its 
for mercities and ecclesiastical towns, its monasteries and topes, 
which cover the country by the score, are the mute and deso- 
late witnesses of its former prosperity and populousness, of 
the industry of its people, and their civilized and peaceable 
mode of life. The excavations which have been made during 
recent years in the ruins of " Takht da Bahai " — the Pushtfi 
for " Takhti Vihar " of the Persian, or in our language the 
** Monastery ridge " — ^have revealed much that is of histori- 
cal and archaeological interest, especially in the skill of the 
architect, and the delicacy and art of the sculptor, and the 
mode of domestic life of the inhabitants of the country in 
the years of its prosperity — from the second century before 
our era to the tenth or eleventh after it. Whilst the excava- 
tions in the ruins of Sdwaldher, Shahri Bahlol, and JamSl- 
garhi have increased our knowledge, and confirmed the opinion 
that the Indian sculptors were originally instructed by Greek 
masters, not a tithe, however, of the ruins of the country 
have been as yet touched. Swat, Bajawar, and Buner, be- 
yond the border, teem with these silent relics of the past, and 
the ruins of Nawagram, Kharki, Paja, and many others, all 
within our border, wait to tell their tale so soon as any one 
will examine them. 

It is the number of these monuments of past ages which 
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«erve to guide us in our estimate of the former prosperity and 
fulness of life of the country in which they are found. That 
prosperity has passed away with the advent of IsMm — with 
its blighting and destructive influences, its bigoted and intoler- 
ant law, and its stagnant or retrograde rule. 

During the closing years of the tenth and early years of 
the succeeding century of our era, Mahmud, the first Sultan 
and Musalman of the Turk dynasty of kings who ruled at 
Ghazni, made a succession of inroads, twelve or fouiiieen in 
number, into Gandhar — the present Peshawar valley — in the 
course of his proselytizing invasions of Hindustan. He was 
a fierce bigot and arch destroyer. Fire and sword, havoc and 
destruction, marked his course everywhere. Gandhfir, which 
was styled the " Garden of the North," was left at his death 
a weird and desolate waste. Its rich fields and fruitful 
gardens, together with the canal which watered them (the 
course of which is still partially traceable in the western 
part of the plain), had all disappeared. Its numerous stone- 
built cities, monasteries, and topes, with their valuable 
and revered monuments and sculptures, were sacked, fired, 
razed to the ground, and utterly destroyed as habitations. 

Left in this state of devastation and depopulation, the 
country soon grew into a wilderness, the haunt of wild beasts, 
and the refuge of robbers. The fugitive inhabitants, return- 
ing in small numbers to their destroyed homes, gradually re- 
peopled the country and reclaimed bits of the waste. But 
their numbers were greatly reduced, and the impression they 
made upon the desolation worked by their Muhammadan ene- 
mies was hardly perceptible, owing to the distances at which 
their restored villages were scattered. The country was over- 
grown with jungle, and overrun with wild beasts. The wolf, 
leopard, and tiger hunted the herds of antelope which had 
made their home in the wilderness, and the rhinoceros wallow- 
ed in the marshes that covered the hill skirt to the north and 
terminated in a small lake not far from the Indus at Topr. 

K 
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Such' was the state of the country when the T6sufzai» 
during the rule at Kabul of Mirza XJlugh Beg— about thd 
middle of the fifteenth century — entered upon its conquestx 
They seem to have reclaimed much of the waste, and, aban- 
doning their nomadic life, to have quickly settled down in; 
village communities as agriculturalists. The change in their 
mode of life and the cessation of wars had the natural effect of 
greatly increasing their numbers, and multiplying their wealth* 
in cattle and flocks. So much so that, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the Emperor Babur passed through, 
their country on his way to Delhi, they were considered an- 
important and powerful people. Babur considered their chief 
of suflScieiit rank to enter into alliance with him, to marry 
his daughter, and to take a contingent of twelve thousand of 
his tribesmen as an addition to his army. The Emperor in 
his quaint and valuable memoirs records some interesting in- 
cidents of his progress through the Peshawar valley, and' 
among them mentions having hunted the rhinoceros at the 
mouth. of the Ehybar and in the Bazar marsh before alluded 
to, and also the tiger at what is now the Attock ferry across^ 
the Indus. Both the tiger and the rhinoceros have long sinca 
disappeared from this country. But it would appear that the 
latter was in former centuries a very common animal in the^ 
Bazar marshes, for an adjacent pass and valley bear the name^ 
of Ambela (the scene of the campaign of that name in 1863-* 
64 against the Wahdbi fanatics), which is the antique Persutti 
word for rhinoceros. 

Jumping to conclusions from mere names, however, is not a: 
safe course, but in this instance the corroborating circumstances;, 
favour the notion that the localities derived their names from: 
the animals which are known to have haunted them. As an . 
instance of the danger of drawing conclusions from mere 
names, it may be here stated that the Ydsufzais reckon them- 
selves true Afghans and call themselves Bani Israil. Their> 
name means ^'descendants of Joseph," and their country 
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libounds with Israelitish names such as are found in the Scrip;- 
fcures. In fact, by the hasty enquirer, their claims would be 
at once admitted, and their country be considered a second 
Palestine ; for in support of the belief there is the hill Peor (Pe- 
hor), the mount Moriah (Morah), the peaks of Ham and Dumah, 
the valley of Sodom (Sudhum), the stream of the Gadarenes 
^(Gadhar), the plain of Galilee (Jalala), &c., for places ; whilst 
for tribes there are the Amazites (Amazai), the Moabites 
(Muhibwdl), the Hittites (Hotiwal), &c. 

After this it appears the Yusufzais increased considerably 
in population, and brought wide tracts of the wilderness under 
cultivation, but still not to such an extent as to effect any 
marked change in the general desolate aspect of the countryi 
This was partly owing to their village feuds and fights for 
the fair division of the pasture lands, and partly to their 
wars with another people, who, like themselves, had recently 
emigrated from their native country further west, and set- 
tled in the territory adjoining that of the Yusufzais, but on 
the south side of the Kabul river. The name of this tribe 
was Khattak, and though they were Pukhtana, or Path&n, 
they were not Afghan. They will be treated of separately 
later on. Here it may be stated that in their contests with 
the Yusufzai they were by no means unsuccessful, for they 
managed to possess themselves of two most important strate- 
gic positions in the* Yusufzai country, which they hold to the 
present day. In order to put a stop to the cattle-lifting 
forays of the Yusufzais, from which it appears they suffered 
great loss, they crossed the Kabul river, and possessed them- 
selves of the belt of land on its north bank from the point of 
junction of the Swat with the Kabul river to that of the lat- 
ter with the Indus at Attock. But this position did not pro- 
tect them from the constant forays of the Yusufzais, especially 
of their raiding pai*ties from Swat and Buner. The Khattaks 
-were consequently forced to adopt measures to protect them- 
selves from this source of annoyance and danger. They 
pushed a military colony straight across the plain, and taking 
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up a position which commanded the approach to Swat on 
one side, and to Buner on the other, there firmly established 
themselves. This spot is now called Jamdlgarhi, and lies at 
the base of the Pajah hill. It is still in the possession of thd 
descendants of the original colonists. 

We need not here follow the history of the Yiisufzais dur*^ 
ing the reigns of the successive Mughal Emperors, nor 
need we waste time in the relation of their home feuds 
and wars, nor of their stubborn opposition to the conquering 
Sikhs. It will be enough for our purpose to close this ac- 
count of them by a brief notice of their present condi- 
tion. The arid wastes and the turbulent people we took 
over fronj the Sikhs on the conquest of the Panjab iu 
184!9, are now, after a brief thirty years of British rule, no 
longer the same, either in the asiiect of the country or iiji 
the condition of the people. The wide plain which was 
formerly traversed by uncertain tracks is now crossed in all 
directions by good roads. The cattle-guards, armed to the 
teeth with an odd variety of weapons, who used formerly to 
take post on the numerous mounds of the ancient Budhist 
topes and tumuli, and from their tops scan the wide expanse 
on all sides against the raider and robber, are now no longer 
known, and their place is taken by boys whose only 
weapon is a club or an ox-goad. The plain which was for- 
merly mostly wilderness and uninhabited, is now dotted over 
with prosperous village communities, and cultivation has 
spread to such an extent that the cattle are hard put to for 
pasture in some localities. Lastly, the fanatic and turbulent 
Y6sufzai of thirty years ago, though still fanatical, is a very 
altered man from his unreclaimed and independent brother in 
the hill parts of the country. He is now by no means the 
restless and troublesome fellow he was in his poverty and 
ignorance of only twelve or fifteen years ago. He is now 
grown wealthy, luxurious, and as loyal to the British Govern- 
ment, under whose beneficent rule he has acquired these per- 
sonal advantages and blessings, as any other people in India. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AFRIDL 

The Afridi (or Afridai in the singular) are without doubt 
the present representatives of the Aparytsa of Herodotus; 
Both the names and the positions are identically the same. 
The extent of the ancient country and the character of its 
people appear to have undergone a considerable change, 
but still not so great as to mar identity. The original 
limits of the Afridi (or Afreedee, as the name is often spelt) 
country, probably, comprised the whole of the Sufed Koh 
range and the dountry at the base of it on the north and 
south sides — to the Kabul and Kurram rivers respectively — 
whilst its extent from east to west was from the Pewir ridc:e, 
or the head waters of the Kurram further west, to the Indus^ 
between the points of junction with it of the Kabul and 
Kurram rivers, in the former direction. > 

With the Afridi of the present day are now reckoned as 
kindred tribes the Orakzai and Bangash, of whose origin very 
little is known, though they are, perhaps, of Scythic descent^ 
and came into their present positions with the Scythic irrup- 
tion before alluded to. By the Afghans they are classed 
as Turklanri, which is a division of the Ghurghusht tribe of 
Afghans. The Ghurghusht tribe is held to be composed of the 
descendants of the third son of Kais — the great ancestral 
progenitor of the Pukhto-speaking peoples^and will be again 
referred to hereafter. 

The TurkUnri people, according to the Afghan writers, 
include the Afridi, Orakzai, Bangash, Tori, Waziri,, &lc., &c.» 
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who are mostly settled in the northern half of the Sulem&n 
range. The word itself means " the Turk brotherhood " or 
"kinsfolk," just as Khorldnri means "sisterhood," or the 
affinity between sisters or maidens associated together ; but 
there seems to be some confusion in the tribes so put together, 
as the list includes also the Khattak and several petty Indian 
tribes on the north of the Kabul river, as well as the Jdji and 
others to the south of it, and to the west of the Khybar. 

The Turklanri are also known by the names of Kararai or 
£araldnri (the n is nasal) ; and the story connected with tlieir 
origin is to the effect that, two brothers of the Ehattak tribe 
were on the march together when they came upon the camp-r 
ing ground of an army which had recently left it. The one 
brother who was childless, found an iron cooking-pot, called 
karrhai in Pukhtfi, and the other, who was over blessed with 
children, found an infant boy amongst the refuse of the camp. 
The brothers exchanged their windfalls, and the boy waa 
called in connection with the above circumstances Kararai, 
which afterwards, as the tribes sprung from him increased in 
numbers and power, was changed to KaraUnri. The drift 
of the legend indicates the invasion of foreigners, and their 
Settlement in the country, but the absence of dates and parti- 
culars leaves their identification altogether uncertain, especially 
as no locality is indicated. From the mention of the Khattak 
people, however, it would seem that the Turkl&nri were 
composed of various sects of different Turk tribes who success 
sively came into these parts with the invasions of Sabaktakin 
in the tenth, and of Tymur in the sixteenth centuries of our 
era. They very probably maintained their national identity, 
till the collapse of the Chaghatai or Tymur dynasty, after 
which they lost power and became absorbed into the general 
nationality of the country. It seems certain, also, that some 
Turk tribes came down and settled on the Sulemdn range at 
a much earlier period than the time of Sabaktakin, for the 
early Arab historians mention the fact of their armies being 
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opposed by a Tdrk people in the country now held by the 
Eakar. This was in the first century of the Muhammadan, 
and eighth of our own era, and the facts alluded to may 
probably be relegated to the Scythic invasion already men-^ 
tioned. The subject is one well deserving careful inves-( 
tigation. 

' Whatever the origin of the Orakzai and Bangash, they 
appear to have shifted from their first positions in this coun-* 
iary, for the Bangash are stated to have been originally settled 
in Zurmal or Zurmat, next to the Katti of Kattawaz. Heit> 
they were constantly at feud with their neighbours, the Far- 
muli, as well as amongst themselves, the two great national 
factions of Samal and Grara being always at war. They were 
ousted from Zurmat, say the Afghan accounts, about fivei 
hundred years ago, by the Ghilji, and driven into Eurram, 
and, finally, after a prolonged contest there with the Tori, 
they were forced into their present position in Mirdnzai and 
Eoh&t Many of these tribes, however, emigrated to Hindu- 
stan, where the Orakzai established a colony at Bhop&l, and 
the Bans^ash another at Farukhabad in the North- West Pro- 
vinces. The family of the present Nawab of Farukh&b&d 
belongs to this tribe, as does that of the Begam of Bhop&l to 
the Orakzai. 

• The Afridi country, it would thus appear, was at ail 
early period encroached upon by a variety of petty Turk 
tribes, and the natives, unable to withstand them, retired 
to the interior of their mountains, to Tirah and Myd&n,^ 
and to the fastnesses of the Khybar hills, in short, to 
the hilly country which extends from the main range of 
Sufed Koh to the Indus. The tract lying to the south of this, 
from Mydan in the west to the Indus at Earabagh in the 
east, was held mainly by Orakzai, whilst the Miranzai and 
Eurram valleys were held by the Bangash. A division of 
the ancient Afridi country, after something of this sort, held 
good, it appears, till about six or seven hundred yeaiis ago; 
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when this original inhabitants were ousted by en(ir6aching 
tribes entirely foreign to the country, and of distinct race. 
Thus the traditions of the Toris of the Kurram valley trace 
their arrival in the present seat of their people from north- 
ern Sind, where they formed a powerful section of the 
Toghiani Turks. And the date of their conquest they carry 
back to some six hundred years ago. It was about this timer 
also that the ancient neighbours of the Apary tse, being driven 
from their native seats, forced themselves into the Aparytas 
territories, and, under the name of Khattak, established them- 
selves in all the country from the lower Kabul river on the 
north to the Kurram on the south. 

It would thus appear that the Afridi of to-day holds but 
a small portion of the territory assigned above as the posses- 
sion of his ancient progenitors, the Aparytae mentioned by 
Herodotus. The northern base of Sufed Koh is now in the 
possession of several different tribes of whom the Ghilji, 
the Khogiani, and the Shinwari are the principal. The. latter 
people whose proper name is Shirwani are the latest new 
arrivals in these parts, and are said to have come from the 
Persian Shirwdn in the time of Nadir Shah. They have 
mostly lost their own language, and have adopted that and the 
manners and customs of the Pathdns. They occupy the 
western end of the Khybar Pass and the adjoining valleys on 
the northern base of Sufed Koh. They are a fine race of 
people of diflferent physique to their neighbours, and are the 
great carriers of this part of the country between Kabul and 
Peshawar. Their mules and donkeys are of superior breed 
and much in demand both at Kabul and Peshawar. The 
Shinwari is considered a good soldier and a clever robber. 

The southern base of the Sufed Koh is now in the posses- 
sion of the Toris, before mentioned, and the Khostwdls, who 
appear to be an allied tribe ; whilst the whole of the Indus 
riverain, between the Kabul and Kurram rivers, as far west- 
wards as Kohat and Bahadur Khel^ is held by the Khattaks. 
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All that now remains to the Afridi and his ancient joint 
partners in the territory assigned to the Aparytse is the heart 
of the country — the Kohat Pass and valley, the Khybar Pass 
and hills, the Miranzai valley, and the uplands at the eastern 
end of the Sufed Koh range. In the south-west corner of 
this central tract is located a small and obscure tribe, the 
Zymukht, supposed to be Afghans, and celebrated mostly as 
expert and desperate robbers. 

The Afridi, Orakzai, Bangash, Khattak, Tori, Zymukht, 
Khostwal, Jaji or Zazi, Mangal, &c., tribes are all classed 
together under two political factions known by the name of 
Sama4 and Gdr or Gara, respectively. The factions are of no 
political importance nowadays, though of great interest as a 
guide to the former affinities and relations of their respective 
members. The people themselves have not the smallest idea 
of the origin of the opposite factions under which, as a 
matter of hereditary duty, they are enrolled ; yet they are 
very tenacious of the distinction, and never change from one 
to the other. The factions, evidently, came into existence 
on the conversion of the people en bloc to Isldm, when 
all became a common brotherhood in the faith, and called 
themselves Musulmdns, though yet they maintained a dis- 
tinction expressive of their original religious separation — ^a 
sign that their conversion was effected by force, and was more 
nominal than real at first. And thus the peoples of the two 
rival religions at that time flourishing side by side in this 
region — namely the Budhist and the Magian — ^ranged them- 
selves naturally under the respective standards or factions of 
their original religions ; the Budhist Saman or Sraman giving 
the name to the one, and the Magian Gabr, Gaur or Gdr to 
the other. 

Looking at the Afridi as we find him to-day, it is difficult to 
imagine him the descendant of the mild, industrious, peace- 
loving, and contemplative Budhist, abhoiTent of the shedding 
>of blood or the destruction of life of even the minutest or 

L 
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meanest of (Jod's creatures ; or even to imagine him des- 
cended from fire-worshipping ancestors, whose tender care 
for life was almost equal to that of the Budhist, and whose 
sincere and punctilious devotion to the observance of the 
minute ceremonies and ordinances of their religion was 
surpassed by none. The Afridi of to-day, though professedly 
a Muhammadan, has really no religion at all. He is, to a 
great extent, ignorant of the tenets and doctrines of the creed 
he professes, and even if he knew them, would in no way 
be restrained by them in pursuit of his purpose. 

Whatever he may have been as a Budhist, or as a Fire-wor- 
shipper, he has now sunk to the lowest grade of civilization, 
and borders upon the savage. Entirely illiterate, under no 
acknowledged control, each man his own kiug, the nation has 
dwindled down to a small community of less than three 
hundred thousand souls, mostly robbers and cut-throats, 
without principles of conduct of any kind, and with nothing 
but the incentive of the moment as the prompter to immediate 
action. Even among his own nationality (the Pathan) he is 
accounted the faithless of the faithless, and is held on all 
sides to be the most fierce and stealthy of all enemies. As 
we know him, merely in the character of an independent 
neighbour, he is a wily, mistrusting, wolfish, and wilful 
savage, with no other object in life but the pursuit of robbery 
and murder, and the feuds they give rise to. 

His ignorance and barbarism are a bye-word among 
neighbour tribes, and many amusing stories are told against 
them. One to the efiect that, although professedly Musalm&ns, 
they showed no reverence for the Mulla, or Muhammadan 
priest, and plundered and despitefuUy used the too confiding 
members of the profession who ventured among them so 
impartially, that their country was soon shunned by the whole 
clergy class as a dangerous place. Thus neglected in religious 
training they became a laughing-stock to their better in- 
structed co-religionists in the plain country, and through 
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shame they were driven to entice a zealous " Mulla " of the 
Peshawar city to their mountain home. The priest installed 
in his new place, as in duty bound to do, urged upon his 
untutored flock the great advantages to be derived from the 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of saints and martyrs for the 
Faith, and enlarged upon the untold benefits that followed 
upon the offerings there made in the name of the Saint. 
This was enough for the Afridi mind. He was to gain 
advantages by making visits to sacred shrines and depositing 
offerings in the name of the saints to whom they were dedicated 
to propitiate their favour and protection, and he determined to 
make pilgrimages and offerings. But there was iipt such a 
thing as a " Ziyarat " in the whole country, and to go to the 
sacred shrines in the territories of their neighbours was not 
to be thought of, for the Afridi's hand was against every- 
body, and everybody's hand was against the Afridi. In this 
dilemma, what easier than to have a " Ziyarat " in their own 
country, and who more suitable as a martyr for the faith 
than their venerable priest. So the *' Mulla " was sacrified, 
and a " Ziyarat " raised over his remains, and Tirdh had 
its first sacred shrine. Perhaps it is the only one, for the 
Afridi is no ways noted for any devotion to this form of 
piety. 

The Afghan account of the Afridi genealogy indicates his 
long ancestry, for they derive him from nobody, and to account 
for his name have concocted a feeble story, which, however, 
is highly characteristic of the pride of race of the whole tribe. 
The story goes — that in ancient times some Governor of the 
province of Peshawar summoned some members of the tribe 
to his " Darbar," or Court of Audience. One of them, with 
native self-possession and independence, took his seat at the 
entrance to the darbar, and as the Governor approached to 
enter his Court, made no move to rise. The Governor stopped, 
and asked him who he was. Dzah tsok yam ?—" Who am I ? "— 
he replied with stolid indifference, Dzah hum Afridai yam— 
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" I also am a creature of God !" In the Persian Afnda means 
" a created being/' From this circumstance the tribe received 
the name of Afridi. 

As our immediate independent neighbours during thirty 
years of British rule on the Trans-Indus frontier, the Afridis, 
or Khybaris, as they are often called from their holding (until 
only the other day) possession of that famous pass, have 
given us great and almost continuous trouble. Their bold 
robberies in the very centre of our Peshawar cantonments, 
with its garrison of eight thousand men, have passed into the 
stock history of the place. Their highway robberies and 
murders, and their village raids and cattle-lifting forays 
brouorht them into constant collision with our frontier officers. 
The result of thirty years' contact with them has in no way 
attached the people to us, nor has the example of British rule 
made any visible change in their condition, except perhaps 
in enabling them, through our own neglect, to protect our- 
selves manfully, to become the best armed of any of our 
frontier tribes. We shall have some day to conquer this 
people and annex the country, and we shall then find what 
a born race of marksmen can do with our own Enfields and 
Sniders and Martini Henri's in their hands — partly acquired 
by a weakness the Afridi has for enlisting into our Native 
Army and then deserting, and, quite naturally, taking his 
arms with him ; but mostly by clever theft in the barracks 
of every newly-arrived regiment, European or Native. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE KHATTAK. 

The Sattagydse of Herodotus are identified in the Saitak, 
Sattak, Shattak, and Khattak of modern native writers. 
The two last forms are merely the western and eastern modes, 
respectively, of Pusht6 pronunciation. Their original seat 
was on the Sulemdn range and its great western off shoot, 
called Koh Sanwdl, and the plain country down to the 
Indus as far south as the present Dehra Ismail Khan. 
On the Sulemdn range their limit to the south ended at 
Barmal, and marched with the Kdkar frontier. At a very 
early period the Khattaks were, it appears, driven out of the 
plain country on the Indus by the Waziri tribe, who, after a 
long lapse of time, being themselves pressed in rear by other 
tribes from Sind, were forced forward, and pushing themselves 
into the hill country of the Khattaks, dispossessed that ancient 
people of their original home. This is said to have occurred 
about six hundred years ago. At some considerable period 
prior to this, however, it appears that the Khattaks were 
invaded from the west by a Persian people now commonly 
known by the name of Chakmani or Chamkani. This people 
did not conquer or dispossess the Khattaks, but settled in 
the country amongst them, mostly in and about their prin- 
cipal towns of Mukim and Kanigoram. Though all this 
country is now in the hands of the Waziris, there are still 
three or four hundred houses of the Chamkani dwelling in 
these two towns as subjects of the Waziri. 

The Chamkani, it appears, were a heretical sect of Persian 
Islamites, and fled their own country on account of the perse- 
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cutioas of the Government. They are said to have belonged 
(for they are now orthodox Musalmdns) to the sect of Shid 
Muhammadans called Ali Ilahi on account of their belief 
in the divinity of Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad. Curi- 
ous stories are told of their peculiar religious ceremonies and 
immoral proceedings connected with them. A burning light, 
it appears, was an essential element in their religious per- 
formances, in which both sexes joined indiscriminately, and 
at a particular stage of the ceremonies and recitations it was 
extinguished by the officiating priest. On this signal the 
congregation fell to the orgies and immoralities of which 
they are accused. On account of this strange custom they 
were called by the Persians chirdgh-kush and by the Path&na 
or-mwr, which mean respectively "lamp-extinguisher" and 
" fire-extinguisher." Their great ancestor or leader in these 
parts was one Amr Loh&a, but nothing more is recorded of 
him than his name. According to Afghan accounts this 
people were dispersed about five hundred years ago in conse- 
quence of a famine which raged in their country for three or 
four years. Some of them moved into the Logar valley, 
south of Kabul, where they settled at Barkibarak ; others 
emigrated to the Peshawar valley, where the village of Cham- 
kani marks their settlement; others again went on into 
Hindustan, and there became lost in the general population 
of the country. A considerable number, however, held to 
their homes in Kanigoram and Mukim ; and others to their 
settlements on the north border of the country, where they 
had as neighbours the petty tribes of Mangal and Khitai and 
Zazai — evidently immigrant tribes from Mangaldi and Khitdi 
(our Cathay) in North- Western China. The total number 
of the Chamkani is reckoned at about five thousand families. 
They are considered a quiet, inofiensive, and industrious 
people, and distinguished as the only tribe in these parts 
not given to feudal fights and highway robbery. 

On being turned out of their own country by the Waziri, 
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the Khattaks, together with some of their neighbours of the 
Hani and Mangal tribes, are said to have retreated to the Banu 
territory, and settled at Doydl, which was called also Sadrdwau. 
Here thej'- quarrelled with their stranger comrades and ex- 
pelled them from their midst. After this the Khattaks were 
attacked by the Baloch, and forced to go north-east to the 
Koh Khingin. From this they gradually spread by Kar- 
bogha, Teri, Chautra, Ldcha, &c., to the Indus. Whilst the 
Khattaks were thus working their way eastward, the Bangash 
were being driven out of Kurram by the Tori, who, it seems, 
were advancing from the south-east diagonally across the 
route by which the Khattaks had come. The Bangash, on 
their part, being ousted from their possessions in Kurram, fell 
back upon their allied tribe, the Orakzai, and contested 
the land with them. Whilst they were thus engaged in 
hostilities, the Khattak took the opportunity to extend their 
lands to Tora Chapra and Patiala at the expense of the 
Orakzai, and thus became neighbours of the Bangash, a hill 
ridge between Lacha and Gadakhel being the separating bound- 
ary, which it is to this day. Gradually as the Khattaks in- 
creased in strength, they extended northward, and pressing 
aside the Orakzai and Afridi to the higher hills, took possession 
of all the Indus riverain up to the Kabul river, and even 
a<lvanced across it, as before mentioned, into the Yusufzai 
country. In their advance they absorbed several small 
communities of foreign settlers, such as the Mughalki and 
Sini (Mughal or Mongol, and Chinese), whom they include 
in their Bulac division, and the Jalozai, Dangarzai, and 
Oriydkhel, whom they include in their Teri division. 

The Khattak, with whom are included the Bantichi, are 
physically a fine race, and differ from all other Pathdns in 
features, general appearance, and many of their customs. 
They are also distinguished from the other eastern Pathdns, 
as being the only tribe amongst them who speak the soft 
or western dialect of Pushtu. The Afghan account of the 
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origin of their name, whilst illustrative of tlie manners of 
the people in the olden times, shows the simplicity of mind 
of their descendants, and their entire reliance for information 
upon their priests ; for having themselves lost all trace of 
their ancestry they are fain to believe whatever their spiritual 
masters choose to tell them. 

The story goes that one day four brothers (it does not say 
of what tribe) went out for a stroll or to hunt on the plain 
(locality not specified), and as they went on they saw, as they 
knew by their dress, four young damsels coming their way. 
As they approached, the eldest brother said — " What better 
sport than this ; let each of us take one of these damsels to 
wife ! " His proposal was applauded, and they agreed to cast lots 
for them. The eldest brother, however, claimed his right of 
seniority to take his choice without casting lots, and this was 
conceded to him. By this time the approaching parties met, 
and the eldest brother stopping the damsels, selected the 
most gaily dressed as his choice. The others were apportioned 
by lot. When all were distributed, each brother unveiled his 
damsel, and it was discovered that the one in the finest and 
gaudiest clothes was a shrivelled-up ugly old maid, whilst 
the others in more simple and sober attire were comely young 
virgins. The more fortunate younger brothers laughing 
twitted the other on his bad taste in selecting such a bride, 
and repeating a phrase commonly used on occasions of like 
misadventure, said — " Pa Jchatta Idrye, " that is, " YouVe gone 
into the mud," or, as we should say, " YouVe put your foot 
in it." From this incident, says the Afghan genealogist, is 
derived the name of Khattak ; and then he goes on to add, 
that from each of the four damsels sprung a numerous pro- 
geny, who increased and multiplied and gave their names 
to all the sections and sub-divisions of the tribe. Under 
British rule the Khattak has proved a generally well-con- 
ducted and loyal subject. The salt mines of Kalabagh are 
in their hands, and many of them are employed as travelling 
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merchants and salt carriers to the mountainous region be- 
tween the Peshawar valley and Badakhshan. The chief of 
the KhattakS; Khwaja Muhammad Khan, was made a Elnight 
of the Order of the Star of India a few years ago in 
recognition of his loyalty and services to Government. 

The Waziri who displaced the Khattak, or Shattak, as it 
is pronounced in the western dialect of Pushtti, from his 
ancient seat on the Sulemdn range, from the Sattagydia of 
Herodotus, for he is the only one of the ancient authors who 
has mentioned this people, appear to be identical with the 
Wairsi or Vairsi of the early Muhammadan historians. The 
Wairsi were a division of the Sodha tribe, which itself was 
a branch of the Pramara Rajp6t. The Waziri appear to have 
made their first assaults against the Khattak about five or 
six hundred years ago at a time when the country was sorely 
afflicted with famine ; and the route they took was across 
the Sham plain into the adjoining valley and district of Bar- 
mal. Here they settled and remained for some time before 
making a further forward move. In Barmal is the favourite 
shrine of an ancestral and saintly chief of the tribe, and here 
also are the lands of one of the tribal sub-divisions named 
Sodhaki. From their settlement in Barmal, the Waziri ad- 
vanced by degrees, and in a long course of years, driving 
the Khattak before them, and subjugating the Chamkani, 
took the whole of the ancient Khattak country from the 
Sham plain on the south, to the Kohat valley in the north. 

They are a powerful and entirely independent tribe, and 
mostly pastoral and nomade in their habits of life. In person- 
al appearance they are very difierent from other Pathdn 
tribes, and retain many customs peculiar to themselves. On 
the western borders of their territory they share the pasture 
lands with the Suleman-Khel, Kharoti, and other sections of 
the great Ghilzai tribe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DADIO^. 

The Dadic-SI are the last of the four Indian nations men- 
tioned by Herodotus as forming a single Satrapy on the extreme 
eastern frontier of the Empire of Darius. There has been 
some difference of opinion as to the identification of this peo- 
ple. By one party they are supposed to be represented by the 
modern Tdjik, but this does not seem a natural philological 
transition ; and besides the term Tajik only came into common 
use after the Arab conquest of Persia, as will be explained 
further on when we come to consider the Tdjik people. 
Others, again, have considered them to be represented by the 
hill people located north of the Gandarians, and formerly 
called Darada, a name which is still known to, but not in 
common use amongst, that people, though it is still the pa- 
tronymic of the natives of Chilas, on the other side of the 
Indus, who style themselves Ddrd. The transition from 
Darada to Dadicse is not a natural one either, and it is much 
more probable that the Dadicse, who were evidently neigh- 
bours of the Sattagydae, are truly represented by the existing 
Dddi, a small tribe now incorporated with the Kdkar, and 
still clinging to their ancient seat. The Dadicse or Dddi, it 
would appear, originally possessed all the country now occu- 
pied by the different clans composing the Kdkar tribe, but 
were gradually ousted, decimated, and finally absorbed by 
them. When these changes took place it is difficult to say, 
but the subject will be better understood if we leave the J)&di, 
and turn to the consideration of the Kakar, the present pos- 
sessors of the country. 
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The Kdkar of Afghanistan are a people of Scythic origin, 
and of kindred race with the Gakkar or Ghakkar^ who are 
settled in Chach and Rawal Pindi on the other side of the In- 
dus, and other parts of India. According to the Afghan ac- 
counts, Kdkar was the grandson of Ghurghusht or Ghirghisht, 
by his second son, D&iii. And this Ghirghisht was the 
youngest of the three sons of Kais or Kish, the great ancestral 
progenitor of the Afghan nationality of modem times. It 
has already been shown how the name of the first son, Saraban, 
was merely the adoption of the race title of the people whom 
the Afgan genealogists classified together as one set of the des- 
cendants of Kais, and the fact of their Rdjpiit origin might have 
been then made clearer by tracing up to more recent times, 
the names of the successive generations of ancestors, except 
that it would needlessly complicate the subject by a multipli- 
city of strange names. At the risk of this, however, it may 
be here mentioned that the above-named Saraban, according 
to the Afghan genealogies, had two sons named Sharjytin and 
Khrishyfin. These are evidently transformations of the common 
Rajpiit proper names — Surjan and Krishan ; and they have 
been still more altered by transformation into Muhammadan 
names — Sharjytin being changed into Sharfuddin and Krish- 
ydn into Khyruddin. Similar traces of Indian aflSnity are to 
be found in almost all the Afghan genealogical tables. And 
it is only what we might expect when we remember the 
tradition th&,t the five Pdndti brother kings, about the time 
of the Mahabhdrat, or great war which was decided on the 
field of Kuru Kshetr, near Thanesar north of Delhi, emigrat- 
ed to the Panjab and Afghanistan as far as Ghazni and 
Kandahar, and there established independent kingdoms 
which lasted for several centuries. The third son of Kais^ 
Ghirghisht or Ghurghusht, appears to have derived his name 
from the national origin of the clans classed together as his 
descendants by Afghan genealogists, in the same way as they 
have done with the name of the eldest son, Saraban. For 
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Ghirghisht, it appears, is only an altered form of Cirghiz or 
Ghirghiz — "wanderer on the steppe" — and indicates the 
country whence the people originally came, namely northern 
Turkistan. For Cirghiz or Kirghiz merely means a wan- 
derer or nomade in the language of that country, and 
corresponds with the more familiar term Scythian. Though 
the Kdkar now holds the greater portion of the ancient 
Dadicse country by a number of clans confederated under 
his own name, they are not all of the same origin as him- 
self. For the other sons of Ddni (after whom, in the early 
Muhammadan period, the northern part of the present Kdkar 
coimtry was named Danistan, as the southern was named 
Kdkardn or Kdkaristdn), namely Dddi, Ndghar, and Pani, 
are expressly distinguished in Afghan histories, as differing, 
in many of their manners and customs, as well as in dialect, 
from the true Kdkar. Thus the Ndghar are expressly desig- 
nated as Rdjputs, and by the Afghans are commonly called 
Baroh. They are described as closely allied in origin and 
domestic customs, as well as in political relations, with the 
Pani ; and they both have most of their clans settled in Shek- 
hawati and Hydardbdd, the lesser parts only residing in 
Kdkar territory. As to the Dddi, their history is lost in the 
obscurity to which they have sunk, and nothing more seems 
to be known about them now than that they have become 
absorbed into the Kakar tribe, and attached themselves to an 
immigrant colony from Khojand, with whom they are gener- 
ally known as Khojandi or Khundi. 

Besides the clans confederated with them in their own 
country, the Kakar claim kinship with the Gadiin of Maha- 
bdn and Chach, on both sides the Indus north of Attock. 
These people on their part call themselves Kdkar, and in 
Chach one of their settlements is called Ghurghusht. They 
also claim kinship with the Tymani Chdrdymdc, who are set- 
tled in ihe Siah-band range of the Ghor mountains, to the 
south-east of Herat. This peoj)le, on their part, consider 
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themselves a branch of the Kdkar, and hold themselves separate 
from the rest of the ChdraymAc further north, from whom 
they differ in manners and customs, as well as dialect and 
religion — these being Sunni and those Shia. The Tymani 
are in two divisions, one of which is called Capchdc, who are 
Aymac or "noinade,'' and the other Darzi, who are settled, 
and are usually called Afghan. 

The Kdkar country on the Indus frontier is about a hun- 
dred miles square, and extends from the Waziri border on the 
north to the Baloch border on the south. The country is 
traversed from north to south by a mountain range, on the 
east and west slopes of which are many pleasant and fertile 
valleys. In the Kanjoghi valley, which runs about thirty 
miles south-west from the Kand peak, is settled the Sanya 
clan, and in Bori, an extensive valley running to the south-east, 
are the Sanjara and Sambhira clans — names evidently of In- 
dian origin. The Kakar, in fact, is a collection of several dif- 
ferent peoples, who, though now all speaking Pushtu and 
calling themselves Kdkar Pathdn, nevertheless maintain their 
own peculiar customs, manners, and dialects. 

The bulk of the Kdkar Proper are employed in the asafoe- 
tida trade between Herat and India ; but most of the other clans 
lead a pastoral life, moving from place to place with their cattle 
and flocks, and living in small societies of three or four fami- 
lies, who pitch their black hair tents, or Kizhdi, in little 
clusters together. The lesser number are settled in villages 
and cultivate the soil in the main valleys, as Bori, Zhob, Kan- 
joghi, &c., &c. The Zhob range separates the Kdkar from the 
Waziri. Their neighbours on the north-west are the Ghilji, on 
the west the Achakzi, and on the south-west the Tarin — both 
Durrani tribes. On the south are the Baloch, the hereditary 
foe of the Kakar. The Shaytina Dagh, a mountain plateau, 
in the north-west of the country, is a celebrated pasture 
ground of the Kakar ; and to the west of the Toba mountain 
they have a number of narrow little valleys whose several 
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streams combine to form the Lohra river which waters the 
Peshin valley. In spring and summer the whole of this part 
of the country is said to be a delightful residence, the climate 
salubrious, and the air perfumed with the odours of the flow- 
ers which cover the surface as with a variegated carpet. The 
country is good, it is the people only who are bad, for they are 
ignorant, brutal, and savage in their manners, and robbers 
by intuition, as indeed are all the independent Pathdn tribes. 

We have thus shown that the Pathdn comprises not only 
the modern representatives of the four ancient Pactiyan na- 
tions mentioned by Herodotus — to whom, alone indeed, the 
title properly belongs — but also a variety of other races, 
some kindred and some foreign, who have been thrown to- 
gether within the area of their original country, the ancient 
Pactiya, by successive waves of conquest, and dynastic revol- 
utions. All these different races, such as the Kdkar, Waziri, 
Tori, &c., have evidently had a long struggle before they fin- 
ally established themselves amongst the Pathdn nations ; and 
it would seem that it was only by blending with them, and, 
to some extent, adopting their manners and customs, that 
they were afterwards enabled not only to hold their own, 
but to enlarge their borders and maintain their distinct iden- 
tity at the expense of the ancient inhabitants. The only 
other people of Afghanistan, besides those dwelling in the 
Pathan country proper, who call themselves Pathan, are the 
Afghan and the Ghilji. Apparently, simply because they, to a 
great extent, the latter especially, live within the limits of the 
Pathdn country, and to some extent have adopted their lan- 
guage and social code of laws ; and because it has pleased 
their genealogists to class them all together as a single nation 
descended from a common ancestral progenitor. 

Until the recentchanges,politicaland military — changes which 
are still in course of development on the Trans-Indus frontier 
of India — the Pathdn tribes, who hold the mountain ranges 
of Sufed Koh and Sulemdn Koh, have for the most part main- 
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tained their independence for many centuries ; an independence, 
not of a united nation, but an independence of individual tribes. 
The Pathan tribes on the plains and low lands, between the 
mountains and the river, such as the Y6sufzai, the Khattak* 
Bangash, Bandchi, the Mahmand of the Peshawar valley, &c., 
have been British subjects ever since the conquest of the Pan- 
jab. Some of the hill tribes, such as those of the Kurram, Daur, 
and Sibi valleys, have been at different times, within the above 
period, subjugated by the Kabul Government. But all the 
powerful hill tribes, such as the Ydsufzai and Mahmand of 
the hills, the Waziri, the Kakar, and several lesser tribes, are 
entirely independent, as are some clans of the hill Ghilzai. 

From the foregoing account it would appear that the origi- 
nal Pactiyan, Pukhtun, or Pathan nations, though severally 
maintaining their identity to the present day, have become 
individually much mixed up with various tribes of foreigners 
brought into tlieir midst by successive waves of conquest and 
revolution during many centuries. And this is just what we 
might expect, considering the situation of their country at 
the point of junction of the three great empires of the Per- 
sian, the Turk, and the Indian, How long it took for these 
different races to amalgamate into a nation speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, and owning the same 
code of laws, it is difficult to say. But there is no doubt that 
the change once initiated was rapidly carried to completion ; it 
would appear that in the accomplishment of this end, the in- 
fluence of religion played an important part, and that the 
Budhist, Brahman, and Gabr, all simultaneously succumbed to 
the majesty of Islam. This religion was first systematically 
enforced upon the peoples of this country by the first Turk 
sovereign of that faith in these parts, the celebrated Mah- 
mtid of Ghazni, about the beginning of the eleventh century. 
But however successful his means of fire and sword may have 
been at first, it appears that their effects were not very lasting 
nor complete. In short, the conversion of the people under 
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such compulsion was only nominal, and they rapidly relapsed 
to their former creeds during the reigns of Mahumd's succes- 
sors, until in the time of Shahdbuddin Ghori, the twelfth 
century, there occurred a revival of the Muhammadan reli- 
gion aU over India. About this time the whole P^khttin 
country was overrun by Arab priests who assumed the title 
of Sayyid (" Lord "), and by native Indian converts, who 
were called Shekh (" Elder "). These enthusiastic propagan- 
dists seem to have set about the task of proselytizing the 
people with remarkable energy and boldness, though with no 
great self-denial or personal restraint. They everywhere made 
themselves very comfortable at free quarters amongst their 
ignorant flocks, freely took their daughters to wife, rigidly 
exacted the tithes and other offerings ordained by the law to 
their sacred callings, and punctiliously enforced the reverence 
and homage due to them as the expounders of the word of 
God and the guides to the delights of Paradise. 

The priests of the Sunni or " orthodox" sect had not the 
field entirely to themselves, for they had already been prece- 
ded by those of the Persian Schismatics of the Shi4 sect, as 
well as by the Persian heretics of the Ali Ilahi sect, who be- 
lieved in the divinity of Ali. With the decline, however, 
of Persian influence in this quarter, they soon acquired the 
ascendancy, and the Shia and the Ali Ilahi, or Chamkani, as 
he was called (the Chiragh-kush of the Persians and Or-mur of 
the Afghans), either deserted their own creeds for the more 
popular state religion, or, clinging to the faith of their fore- 
fathers, sunk to a state of servitude or dependance. There are 
still several Shi£ clans amongst the different tribes of Path&ns^ 
and since the decline of Isldm as a state power in these parts, 
they manage to maintain their position with greater security 
and freedom than before. With the Chamkani, it was differ- 
ent. He was a proscribed and persecuted heretic by both 
churches of Isldm, and soon, for self-preservation, became a 
Sunni, though still retaining his former appellation. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE GHIUI. 

The Ghiljai (plural Ghilji) as he calls himself— Ghilzai, as 
i^rangers call him — ^is a numerous and widespread people, ex- 
tending from Jalalabad in the east to Kalati Ghilji in thd 
west, and occupying the adjoining slopes and spurs of Sufed 
Koh, Suleman Koh, and Gul Koh (west of Ghazni), The 
Afghan traditions place their original settlements in the Kohi 
Kais or Koh K.&si, but there seems to be some doubt as to th<a 
whereabouts of this locality, some considering it to be on the 
Suleman range, and others on the Siyah-band range of the 
Ghor mountains. The latter, it would seem, is the more pro^ 
bable, as it was the scene of the romantic episode by which 
tke Afghan genealogists account for the name. 

The story runs to the effect that the second son of Kais 
(the great ancestral progenitor of the Afghan nationality), who 
was named Batan, was settled with his people on the Siyah^ 
band range of the Ghor mountains — the Faropamisas of the 
ancients, the Hazarah of the moderns. It appears that they 
occupied the western hills of the range, and led la migratory 
U£e between the highlands in summer and lowlands iiji wint^. 
Batan, the patriarch of the tribe, was noted for his piety *ix4 
devotion, and for his earnest attachimei^t jbo tb^e new faith 
established in those parts. In consequ^nee x)f his leading 
position ajQid religious reputation, he was x&v&Fi^f^^ §S a aai^t 
a&d honored with the title of Shekh* 

During the reign of the Kh^lif Wali<J-^tewawrds the clos» 
of the first century of the Muhammadan era^ and during the 
early pai^t xrf the .eighth of our own— r^au 4r^l> ^nay was 

N 
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sent from Baghdad for the conquest of Khtirdsan a&d Ghor 
(a name the signification of which is " mountainous "). On 
its approach to the northern mountains of Ghor, which were at 
that time inhabited by Bani IsrAil and Bani Afghan, and other 
castaway tribes, one of the princes of the coimtry, who, it ap- 
pears, was himself of a refugee family, since many generations 
exiled from Persia, fled his retreat, and sought asylum with 
Shekh Batan, whose tuman or " tribal camp " was in some 
neighbouring mountain recesses. Batan, perceiving that the 
strauger was of noble birth, welcomed him to the hospitality 
and protection of his people, and took him into his own 
house as a member of the family. The stranger guest soon 
ingratiated himself with his hosts, and won the confidence 
of the chief, who always consulted him in the affairs of the 
tribe as if he were a member of it. In fact he was mado 
quite at home, and treated with the fullest liberty and trust 

The Shekh had a daughter, whose name was Matto^ a 
handsome maiden in the bloom of youth. In the simple 
manners and freedom of action that characterize life in camp, 
the inmates of the tent or booth were thrown much together 
in the routine of daily domestic life. Well, to cut a long 
story short — the guest and his host's daughter fell in love 
with each other, and carried on a clandestine amour with the 
natural consequences. The first signs were early discovered 
by the quick eye of the mother, who at once communicated 
her suspicions to the girFs father. The old Shekh— Afghan- 
like — ^was for summary punishment and the swift execution 
of both the guilty parties. But the mother, with keener 
perception and more far-seeing calculation, suggested the 
propriety of first ascertaining whether their guest — Shah 
Husen by name — ^really was of the royal descent he had 
represented himself to be, and whether the future of hia 
prospects were as bright as he had colored them. 

For this purpose a trusted domestic was despatched to the 
home in Northern Qhor^ indicated by Shah Husen^ to find 
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out all about his family and antecedents. He duly returned 
with a favourable report, and even more than confirming all 
that Shah Husen had said of himself. On this, the parents, 
accepting the situation, hastily married the couple to avoid 
the imminent scandal. Shortly after these occurrences, Bibi 
Matto presented Shah Husen with a son, whom the irate old 
Shekh, in allusion to the circumstances connected with his 
birth, named Ghalzoe — " son of a thief " — the father having 
stolen his daughter's honor. The name in time came to be 
used to distinguish the whole, tribe, and by vulgar usage 
became changed to Ghilzai. 

Such, in brief, is the Afghan account. It seems to point 
to an early mixture of the original Ghilji with some tribe of 
Ghor, perhaps of Persian descent, though the name Batan 
sounds of Indian origin (the Sanskrit name of the Brahman 
priests being Bata), and the title of Shekh being the one 
usually applied in India to converts from Brahmanism to 
Isldra. 

Bibi Matto had a second son, who was named Ibrahim, 
continue the Afghan accounts, and he was sumamed Loe^ or 
" Great," by his grandfather, on account of some act of infantile 
precocity. This name became corrupted into Lodi, and was 
adopted as the title of his descendants, who afterwards formed a 
considerable tribe, which, in the fifteenth century, furnished the 
Lodi dynasty of kings on the throne of Delhi. Such are the 
idle tales by which the Afghan historians attempt to account for 
the presence in their midst of a foreign race of whose antece- 
dents they know nothing. That the Lodi and Stir kings of 
the house of Ghor, who reigned at Delhi as sovereigns of 
Hindustan, were of the Ghilji race, there seems no reason to 
tloubt, but that they were in any way connected by tribal 
affinity with the Afghan is by no means clear. 

Besides the sons already mentioned, BIbl Matto is said by 
the Afghan accounts to have borne Shah Husen a number of 
other sons, viz., Tdrin, Tolar, Btirdn, and Polar. Here are 
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natnes of quite a different stamp, and their character is 'iniint» 
tained in the subdivisions of tribes springing from them'in 
succeeding generations. Thus Ttirdn is divided int6 the (ilaito 
of Tokhi and Hotak, whilst amongst those classed as sprung 
from Bur^ are the Andar and Tarakf. All these names are 
distinctly of Turk origin, and the evidence of the A%han 
accounts, such as they are, go to show that (even if there had 
been a prior immigration of some part of this Turk tribe) 
about the beginning of the eighth century of our era, wh^i 
the Arabs were overruning Transoxiana — the country called 
Turdn in contradistinction to Irdn — with the sword and 
Kuran, certain Turk tribes, known by the name of Khilich or 
Khilichi, and said to be Christians of the Nestorian Church — ^t 
that time a flourishing patriarchate in both Western and Eastern 
Turkistan — emigrated from their native country and sought 
refuge in the inaccessible mountains of Ghor. 

The word Khilich means a "sword," and Khilichi^ a 
"swordsman," just as, according to the Turk custom of 
naming their tribes after some individual peculiarity or charac- 
teristic, — Cazzac or Cossack means a " robber ;" Kirghiz or 
Cirghiz, a " wanderer;" Uzbak, an "independent ;" Cara Calpac, 
a " black hat ;" Kizil bdsh, " red head," &c. The KhiUchi, 
when they entered Ghor, probably consisted only of the ti*Ue 
Turk clans of Hotak, Tokhi, Andar, Taraki, Tolar, and Polar 
(the last two of which are lost in the Afghan reckoning), and 
made good their settlement there by force of arms amongst 
a mixed population of Jews, Israelites, Afghans, Indians, and 
Persians. How long they stayed in Ghor is unknown, but it 
is probable that from their nomade habits of life, and thd 
constant military expeditions of the Arabs through South- 
western Afghanistan at that period, they early moved for- 
ward, and finally settled in the country they now hold ; that 
is, from a little to the east of Kalat-i-GhiljI to Shalgar and 
Abistada to the south of Ghazni. The eastern part of thifl 
country, at the head waters of the Tamak and Arghasia 
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lii^en^ is a rich pasture tract in the summer season, whilst the 
open plain and steppe to the westward aflfords good wint^ 
quarter^ in the shelteretl hollows of the undulating surfaee. 
This country was the first real and permanent settlement of 
the Ghilji in Afghanistan, and during the early centuries of 
the Muhammadan era was known by the name of Ttirdn— 
probably, from the name of the combined clans — ^just as at 
the same period, the country to the south, including the 
present Peshin and Shdl or Quetta, was called Budha from 
the Budhists inhabiting it. 

From Turan, the Khilichi or Ghilji, it would appear, spread 
eastward to the rich pastures of the Sulemdn range, till they 
possessed themselves of the western slopes up to the present 
Waziri and Kakar borders. And this extension was effected 
not so much by direct conquest, or actual overflow of their 
own tribal population, as by the absorption and assimilation 
of weaker and obscure clans whom they found upon their 
borders. And this view is supported by the change in name 
of the new clans successively enrolled under the name of the 
dominant one. Doubtless they included a variety of different 
races, and some of them were possibly of kindred stock, such 
fts the Babur Ghilji, who had been planted here in earlier 
invasions of Turk tribes from the north. 

What the origin of these new clans was, whether they 
were conquered and converted Pathdns, who became absorbed 
into the dominant tribe, and thus, by the mere force of num- 
bers and other favouring circumstances of the period, gave 
them both their language and social code of laws ; or whether 
they were kindred tribes of Turks imported by Sabaktakin 
(that is, the one called Sabak, as Alaptakin, the one called Alap, 
taJcin being a distinctive affix of the names of Turk slaves), 
the founder of the Turk Tatar (as distinguished from the Mu* 
ghal or Mongal Tatar) dynasty at Ghazni, is not clearly 
ascertained. Without excluding the possibility of their 
increase by the occasional immigration of other kindred Turk 
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clans from across the Oxus, it may be considered more proba- 
ble that the increase in the clans of the Ghilji took place 
mostly by the absorption and adoption of subjugated native 
tribes. For we find several instances of Chaghatai Turk 
clans living in close proximity to the Ghilji, yet quite distinct 
from them, and entirely ignorant of any kindred connection 
with them. Such Turk clans are the Baydt about Ghazni and 
Herat, the Carlugh, Chung, and Mughal Turk (Yaka, Chirik- 
cha, &c.) of Balkh, &c. Such, also, are the Mongol and 
Chaghatai Turk clans of Mangal, Jaji, Jadrfin, Khitdi, &c., 
who are settled about the Pewdr and the head waters of the 
Kurram river, and who were brought to these situations on 
the invasions of Changhiz and Tymur — the Tatar scourges 
of the world during the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
These clans, with the exception of the Jadr&n, though they 
have almost entirely lost the typical physiognomy of their 
race, their mother-tongue, and, indeed, everything else but 
their names, which would connect them with their original 
stock, nevertlieless hold themselves entirely distinct — poli- 
tical relations always excepted — from the Ghilji, who are 
their neighbours. The study of the history and origin of 
these obscure clans is a very important one, and interesting as 
well on its own merits, as yet it has hardly been even 
thought of 

The Ghilji of Afghanistan first come prominently into 
notice in the reign of Mahmdd of Ghazni, who employed 
them largely as soldiers in his numerous invasions of India 
for the conversion of the land to Isldm. It is probable that 
the tribe in the course of these successive expeditions, which 
extended over a period of eighteen or tweuty years, and were 
sometimes conducted by the route south of Sufed Koh, that is, 
by the Pewdr and Gomalor Ghawailari routes, and sometimes by 
those to the north of that range, that is, by the Khybar, Abkhfina* 
Hindurdj, &c., through Swat to Peshawar, enlarged their ori- 
ginal borders by the conquest and colonization of the territories 
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they now hold to the eastward of Ohazni, as far as the Sale- 
mdn range and the valley of Jalalabad, — an operation the 
more easy to them by reason of their nomadic and military 
mode of life — a characteristic in their manners which still 
distinguishes this people from all the other races inhabiting 
Afghanistan. 

As a race the Ghilji mix little with their neighbours, and 
indeed differ in many respects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other races of Afghan- 
istan. Those small sections of the people, who are settled in 
the plain, live in villages and follow agricultural pursuits ; but 
the great majority of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons frofai the lowlands to the 
highlands with their families and flocks, and easily portable 
black hair tents. They never settle in the cities, nor do they 
engage in the ordinary handicraft trades, but they manufac- 
ture carpets, felts, &c., for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. The pastoral clans are notoriously pre* 
datory in their habits, and continually at fued amongst 
themselves and with their neighbours. Physically they are 
a remarkably fine race, and in stature, courage, and strength 
of body are second to none in Afghanistan ; but they are a 
very barbarous people, the pastoral clans especially, and in 
their wars excessively savage and vindictive. 

Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai clans are almost wholly 
engaged in the carrying-trade between India and Afghanistan 
and the northern states of Central Asia, and have been so for 
many centuries to the exclusion almost of all the other tribes 
of the country. The principal clans employed in this great 
cariying-trade are the Niazi, Ndsar, Kharoti, and, to some 
extent, the Sulemdnkhel. From the nature of their occupa- 
tion they are collectively styled, or individually so far as 
that goes, Povinda and Lawdni, or Lohdni. These terms, 
it appears, are derived from the Persian words parwinda, a 
" bale of merchandise," and rawdid, a " traveller." 
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Their principal routes to India are by the Ghawailari or 
Gomal and the Zhob pa<5se3, and they fight their way back- 
wards and forwards every journey in enormous caravans of 
the combined clans, disposed in regular military order against 
the attacks of the Waziri and Kdkar, through whose tenrito- 
ries they pass. The several clans travel with their families 
and flocks and dependents, as well as with their merchandize^ 
and the whole together form a vast assemblage, numbering 
many thousands of fighting men and beasts of burden, besides 
the families 'and flocks. They assemble in autumn in the 
plains of Zurmat and Gardez and Kattawdz to the east of 
Ghazni, and, after making good their way through the passes 
to the Derajdt, they le^ive their families and flocks to pasture 
there, whilst a portion of each clan goes on into India with 
the merchandize. These enterprising merchants carry their 
long files of camels straight across country to Delhi, whence 
they disperse by rail or road to the principal cities of India, and 
always ai-range so as to return to their families in the Deraj&t 
early in the spring for the homeward journey. They bring 
down various productions of their own country, such as fruits, 
Baadder, asafoetida, wool and woollen fabrics, furs, drugs, &c., 
together with horses, raw silk, shawl, wool, &c., from Bukhara. 
And they take back cotton piece-goods, chintzes, broadcloth, 
velvet, &c., of English manufacture, together with tea, spices, 
metals, and variety of other articles, such as brocades, silks, 
and muslins, &c., of Indian manufacture. 

During the cold weather, the Povinda is to be seen ih 
most of the larger cities of India, and at once attracts atten^ 
tion in the crowds of the bazar by his thorough strangeness 
of appearance and rude independence of manner. His loose, 
untidy dress, generally in a state of dirt beyond the washer-^ 
man's cure, and often covered with a shaggy sheep-skin ooat, 
travel-stained and sweat-begrimed to an extent that proclaims 
the presence of the wearer to the nostrils though he be out of 
sight in the crowd; his long unkempt and ftrayed locks. 
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loosely held together by some careless twists of a coarse 
cotton turban, soiled to the last degree, if not tattered also, 
add to the wUdness of his unwashed and weather-worn fea- 
tures ; whilst his loud voice and rough manners complete the 
barbarian he is proud to pass for. Such is the common 
Povinda and caravan driver as seen in the bazar. There are 
others of superior stamp, wealthy merchants, or well-to-do 
traders, who drop the barbarian r&le, and appear in decent 
flowing robes, with capacious and carefully adjusted turbans, 
well modulated voices, manners studiedly polite, and a keen- 
ness for business second to none. But these are the few, and 
they mix not with the public throng. 

These Povinda clans, though classed as subdivisions of the 
Qhilji people, differ from them in one or two important res- 
pects. The Kharoti and Ndsir, for example, differ markedly 
in features, complexion, and stature from the Sulemdnkhel 
and Turdn clans, and, moreover, keep a good deal to themselves 
in their internal clan government ; whilst their hereditary 
occupation, as travelling merchants for a long course of cen- 
turies, without any other clans of the tribe joining them in 
it, is a remarkable fact, and, with the other circumstances 
stated, would seem to indicate a difference of origin. 

Of the history of the Ghiiji as a distinct people in Afghan- 
istan little or nothing is known till the beginning of last 
century, when they revolted against the Persian Governor of 
Kandahar. The Persians, it appears, had for several years 
been most oppressive in their rule over the people of this 
province, and the Ghiiji sent numerous petitions to the court 
of Ispahan praying for a removal of their grievances. These 
petitions receiving no attention, the Ghiiji deputed one of 
their chief men, named Mir Vais, or Wais, to lay their complaints 
before the Shah, and obtain for them some redress for the 
sufferings they groaned under. The mission of Mir Vais proved 
unsuccessful, but his journey was not altogether without ad- 
vantage, for his residence at the Shah's court opened his eyes 

o 
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to the weakness of the government and the venality of its 
oflBieers. 

Mir Vais returned to Kandahar by way of Mecca, the pil- 
grimage to the sacred shrines of which city added the title of 
Haji to his name, and much increased his influence amongst 
his countrymen ; and, immediately on his arrival at home, he set 
to work to raise the people in revolt. The rising proved 
successful, the Persian Governor was slain, his troops were 
defeated and dispersed, and Mir Vais became independent 
ruler of Kandahar. He reigned eight years, during which he 
repulsed three Persian armies sent against him, and died in 
1715 A.D., leaving the government to his son and successor 
Mahmiid. The repeated failures of the Persian government 
to recover their authority at Kandahar, encouraged Mahmdd 
to assume the offensive, and in 1720 he invaded Persia by 
way of Kirman, but was signally defeated and driven back 
by the Governor of that province. 

Two years later, however, he renewed the attempt with a 
larger and better equipped army, and with complete success. 
He overran the whole of Southern Persia, taking city after 
city, and spreading terror and devastation wherever he went, 
till, at the end of the second year's campaign, he became 
master of Ispahan, the Persian sovereign. Shah Husen^ abdi- 
cating the throne and surrendering his capital to the con- 
queror. Flushed with his rapid and great successes, the pride 
and ambition of Mahmud increased, and giving way to un- 
bridled excesses of all kinds, he soon became an insane and 
bloody savage. 

His cruelties and unreasonable despotism at length became 
intolerable to his own chiefs, who assassinated him, and put 
his nephew, Mir Ashraf, on the throne in his place. He had 
not long enjoyed the government when he had to face a better 
man, a soldier of fortune, who was soon to make himself of 
world-wide repute as a great conqueror. This was Nadir, a 
Turkman highwayman by birth and occupation, who entered 
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the service of Tamasp, the heir of Shah Husen, as general of 
his army. As soon as Nadir took the field Ashraf boldly ad- 
vanced to meet him, but was completely defeated. The 
Ghilji, however, did not give up the game as lost, but vigor- 
ously maintained the contest for some years, till, finally, 
haviug sustained a succession of crushing defeats, his hete- 
rogeneous and rabble army was either destroyed or dispersed, 
and he himself forced to flee the country with only three or 
four personal attendants. He took the way to Kandahar by 
Sistan, and was murdered in that district by a petty Baloch 
chief. And thus ended the Ghilji rule in Persia, after a term 
of only seven years ; but it was a period of terror and savage- 
ry, and sufficed to steep the country in the blood of its inha- 
bitants, and to overspread its surface with desolation and ruin. 
After he had cleared Persia of the Ghilji invaders and 
secured his successes against the Russians and the Turks, 
Nadir assumed the crown himself, and then set out on his 
conquest of India. In 1738, after a siege of a year and-a-half, 
during which he devasted the districts around, he took the 
strong city of Kandahar and razed it to the ground. He then 
proceeded to Kabul and India, and took a strong contingent 
of Ghilji troops along with his army. At Kabul he left 
as chandauly or " rear guard," a detachment of twelve thou- 
sand of his Kizilbash (so named from the red caps they 
wore), or Mughal Persian troops. After the death of Nadir 
they remained at Kabul as a military colony, and their des- 
cendants still occupy a distinct quarter of the city, which is 
called Chandaul. These Kizilbash hold their own ground here 
as a distinct Persian community of the ShiA persuasion 
against the native poj^ulation of the Sunni profession. They 
constitute an important element in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable influence in its local 
politics. Owing to their isolated position and antagonism to 
the native population, they are favourably inclined to the 
British authority. 
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On the death of Nadir Shah and the rise of the Durrani to 
the independent sovereignty of Afghanistan, the Ghilji were 
bought over by Ahmad Shah, and acquiesced in his eleva- 
tion to the throne. On the death of the Abddli king, how- 
ever, their long suppressed discontent burst out, and, impa- 
tient of their position as a subordinate race in the seat of their 
recent supremacy, they openly contested the sovereignty 
against his successor, the Shah Tymur. The struggle was 
continued in a desultory and intermittent manner for many 
years, till, finally, the Ghilji power was crushed by Shah 
Zamdn in the early part of the present century by a decisive 
battle fouffht in 1809 at Jaldak near Kalat-i-Ghilzi. 

Since that time — coeval with the establishment for the first 
time of diplomatic relations between the Governments of India 
and Afghanistan — the Ghilji have made no eflbrt to recover 
their lost position, or to attain to the dominant authority 
in the country ; but they have, in consequence, by no means 
sunk into insignificance. On the contrary they have main- 
tained a considerable amount of tribal independence, and 
have uniformly exercised a very powerful influence in the 
councils of the Durrani rulers, so far, at least, as concerns 
the guidance of state affairs. Our own experience of this 
people on each occasion of our contact with them in Afghan- 
istan has been that of unmitigated hostility and the deepest 
treachery; not acting by themselves alone, but in concert with 
the Durrani. 

The trouble they gave us in harassing our communications 
between Kabul and Kandahar during our occupation of the 
country in 1839-42, the unrelenting ferocity of their attacks 
upon our defenceless, and retreating army in 1842, and their 
persistent opposition to our avenging force later in the same 
year upon the Khybar route, are all matters of history, and 
need not be here further referred to. But with all this against 
them, the Ghilji is not an implacable foe to us, and by judi- 
cious management can be converted into a very useful friend. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE TAJIK. 

The Tajik, or, as he is frequently called, the Parsiwan, 
constitute a numerous and widely spread portion of the in- 
habitants of Afghanistan, from whom they difftsr in language, 
internal government, and manners and customs. They are 
the representatives of the ancient Persian inhabitants of the 
country, as the Afghans are of its ancient Indian inhabitants. 
It would appear that as the Afghans (whose true home and 
seat are in the Kandahar and Arghanddb valleys) mixed and ' 
intermarried with the Indian people whom they conquered, 
and gave their name to the mixed race, so the Arabs, who 
did the same with the Persian people whom they conquered, 
left their name as the national designation of their mixed 
posterity, — that is, the name by which they were called by 
the Persians. Where the Arab progenitors were Sayyids, that 
is descendants of the Khalif Ali, son-in-law of Muhammad, 
they gave their own designation to the tribes sprung from 
them. There are several Sayyid tribes in Afghanistan, the 
principal being the Wardak and Ushturani. The term Tajik, 
it is said, is derived from the ancient Persian name for the 
Arab. The ancient Persian writers distinguishing their here- 
ditary enemies on the north and south respectively by the 
terms Turk and Taz or Taj. And hence it is that the term 
Taz applied to the Arab only in Persia; and every thing con- 
nected with him, or proceeding from him, was called by 
the Persians Tazi or Tazik, which are the same as Taji or 
Tajik. In course of time, it seems these terms became res- 
tricted to designate things of Arab origin in Persia in 
contradistinction to the pure and native article. Thus 
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an Arab settling in the country, and not intermarrying 
with its people, retained his proper national title through suc- 
cessive generations. But the Arab intermarrying with the 
people of the country lost his proper nationality, and, in the 
succeeding generations, was called TSjik by the Persians. 
An imported Arab horse or dog, &c., was not called Tazi but 
Arabi. Their offspring, however, from a Persian mare or 
bitch received the name of T&zi, and were no longer called 
Arabi. By some, however, the term is said to signify " Persian," 
and there is also reason to believe that the Taochi of the 
Chinese is the same word as the modern Tdjik. If so, 
and this latter appears to be the correct version, the former 
explanation must be rejected, and Tdjik be held to be 
merely the ancient name for the Persian cultivator or pea- 
sant. The word, in fact, being a Persian one, is restricted to 
the territories which formerly owned the Persian sovereignty. 
Hence its absence from India, and its presence in Turkistan. 
The Tdjik extend all over the plain country of Afghanistan 
from Herat to the Kbybar and from Kandahar to the Oxus, 
and even into Kashghar. The name is applied nowadays in a 
very loose way, and is made to include all the Persian-speak- 
ing people of the country who are not either Hazarah, Afghan, 
or Sayyid. Thus the Indian races on the southern slopes of 
Hindu Kush, who have been converted to Muhammadanism 
and speak Persian (as well as to some extent their native 
dialects), are commonly called Tajik. The term is also applied 
to the representatives of the ancient Persian inhabitants of 
Badakhshan and its inaccessible mountain glens. 

These people are divided into distinct communities, who 
have for long centuries maintained their independence, though 
they are now nominally subjects of the Kabul Government. 
They are professedly Musalmans of either the Sunni or Shia 
sect, claim to be descendants of Alexander the Great and his 
Greek soldiers, differ in appearance, as well as in some of their 
manners and customs, from the Tajiks of the plain country, and 
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speak different dialects of Persian, which are supposed to be 
offshoots of the ancient Pahlavi. They are known as tiie 
Badakhshi, the Wakhi, the Shughni, the Roshdni, &c., of Ba- 
dakhshan, Wakhan, Shughn^n, &c., and in this respect differ 
from the Tajik of the plains, who has no such subdivisional 
distinctions, but is simply a Tajik, whether of Herat, Kan- 
dahar, Kabul, or elsewhere. Further, the Tajik has no divi- 
sions into Khel and Zai, as have the Afghan, the Ghilzi and 
the Pathan. The terms Khel and Zai, added to a proper name, 
signify the "association" or "descendants" sprung from that 
individual, but they do not necessarily imply that the mem- 
bers of the association, or the descendants, are the actual off- 
spring of his own loins. The word Khel is Arabic, and signi- 
fies a " troop " (especially of horse), " company," " party, " &c. 
The suffix zai is Persian, and means literally " born of, " but 
is commonly used in the same sense as Khel, as Musazai or 
Miisakhel, the " offspring " or " party " of Moses. A very recent 
illustration of the use of these terms is found in the formation 
of two factions at Kabul, shortly after the establishment of our 
envoy there, a few months ago. The party in favour of the 
British alliance being called Cavagnarizai, and those opposed 
to it, Y^cubzai. The suffix khel might have been used with 
equal propriety, but euphony gives the preference to the other. 
These divisions in fact correspond to the Got and Sakha of the 
Rajput peoples. Amongst the Tajiks are some agricultural 
communities who are called Dili war in the west of Afghanis- 
tan, and Dihgan or Dihcan in the eastern provinces. They 
represent, it would appear, the Dahse of the ancient Greek 
writers, and are merely rustics or villagers, as the above Persian 
words imply ; though the ancient Scythian tribe of the Daae 
or Dahse wei'e a numerous and powerful people in their 
day. As a race the Tajiks of the plains are a handsome peo- 
ple, of tall stature, and robust frames. They are of a peace- 
able disposition, industrious, and frugal in their habits, and 
fond of social gatherings and amusements. They occupy 
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a subordinate and, to some extent, servile position amongst the 
inhabitants of the country, and have no voice in its govern- 
ment or politics. In the rural districts they are entirely 
devoted to agriculture and gardening, either settled in village 
communities of their own, or scattered about as farm servants, 
gardeners, &c. In the towns and cities they furnish the several 
industrial and mechanical trades with their handicraftsmen, 
act as shopkeepers, petty traders, and merchants of substance 
and position. The accountants, secretaries, and overseers in 
public offices and private establishments are almost wholly 
recruited from their ranks, and they enjoy a high reputation 
for their intelligence, fidelity, and industry. They freely take 
service as household domestics or personal attendants, and are 
esteemed for their activity, diligence, and general tidiness. 
They rarely engage in military service, though some of 
them occupy high positions in the army of the Amir. They 
possess naturally many estimable qualities, but, being a sub- 
ject and down-trodden people, they are very suspicious of 
their rulers, and meet force by deception. In intelligence, 
sobriety, industry, and fidelity to just masters, they surpass 
all the other inhabitants of the country, and they are, more- 
over, the best disposed towards the British Government. 
In this last respect they are in the same category as the 
Kizilbash colony of Kabul, the Hazarah under the Dur- 
rani rule, and the mercantile and trading community through- 
out the country. In fact, with the exception of the Ghilzi, 
who are semi-independent, and, to some considerable extent, 
participators in the government and direction of the policy 
of the country, and the Pathdn, who are almost wholly inde- 
pendent and know nothing of any ruler, the Durrani or 
Afghan is our only real and implacable enemy, and it is as- 
tonishing how, through our own countenance and support 
of his authority, he has been able so successfully to embitter 
and stir up the hatred of the other races towards us, for ho 
himself is detested and feared by all classes of the people. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HAZARAH. 

This people differ entirely from all the other races of 
Afghanistan, and occupy a very extensive area of country, 
extending from the borders of Kabul and Ghazrii to those 
of Herat in one direction, and from the vicinity of Kandahar 
to that of Balkh in the other. They hold, in fact, all the 
' country which formed the Paropamisus of the ancients, and 
in their possession of it are isolated from all the other peo- 
ples of Afghanistan, with whom they are in contact only 
where their borders march together. This region is mountain- 
ous throughout, and for the most part the soil is poor. But 
it contains many fertile and populous valleys, and is the source 
of several important rivers, the Arghandab and Helmand, the 
Harirud or Herat river, and the Murghab or river of Marv. 
It is formed by the two great westei*n prolongations of the 
Hindu Kush, which are separated from each other by the val- 
ley of the Harirud, and is divided into Ghurjistan or Sufed- 
band on the north, and Ghor or Siyah-band on the south ; 
whilst the point on the east, whence the two ranges start from 
Hindu Kush, is the Ghor-band of Bamian. 

The interior of this country is entirely unknown to Euro- 
peans, but we know from history that in former times it 
was a bighly populous region, and took the famous conqueror 
Changhiz Khan a full decade to subdue and devastate. In his 
time it abounded in strong fortified places held by a popula- 
tion mostly of Persian race. The ruins of these mountain 
castles still exist in all parts of the country, and are described 
by the present inhabitants as wonderful structures perched on 
inaccessible peaks, the works of the genii and not of men, so 

p 
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solid and so vast are the walls and buildings still left amongst 
the deserted ruins. There are also numerous ruins of Budhist 
buildings in the eastern parts of the country, and large quan- 
tities of coins — mostly of the Greek Bactrian Kings — are 
found in them. 

Regarding the ethnic affiliation of the Hazarah peo- 
ple there can be no doubt, their features and forms declaring 
them distinctly to be Tatar of the Mongol division. But little 
or nothing appears to be known for certain regarding their 
history and settlement in these parts, and they seem to have 
no traditions on the subject themselves. The name too by 
which they are now known affords no clue, as it is not a na- 
tive one, but of foreign derivation. The general idea regard- 
ing the origin of the word Hazarah is that it is derived from 
the Persian word hazdr, " a thousand," and was applied to 
these people by their neighbours, in consequence of their 
having been planted here as military colonists in detachments 
of a thousand fighting men each by Changhiz Khan in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century. It is said that Chang- 
hiz Khan left ten such detachments here, nine of them in the 
Hazarah of Kabul, and the tenth in the Hazarah of Pakli to 
the east of the Indus. This last, it would seem, was an outpost 
only whilst Changhiz wintered in Swat prior to his return to 
Tamghaj, and pending the Indian king's reply to his request 
for a passage to that country through India. 

Amongst themselves this people never use the term Hazarah 
as their national appellation, and yet they have no name for their 
people as a nation. They are only known amongst themselves 
by the names of their several principal tribes and the clans 
subordinate to them respectively. Thus they are either 
Jfighuri or Bihsiid, or Dahi Zangi, or Ddhi Kundi, or Gaur, &c., 
as the case may be. With respect to the two last named, the 
term Dahl or Deh, as it is usually written by us, would seem 
to be a national appellation, and may be perhaps a trace of the 
Daha3 of Transoxiana, who at firstfought with and then coalesced 
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with the Saka in their invasion of this region about the time 
of the Christian era. There are other Hazarah tribes with the 
same prefix, as the Dahi Rawdd, Dahi Chopdn Dahyd, &c. ; and 
amongst foreigners they seldom call themselves Hazarah, but 
generally Kabuli, and sometimes Ghilji or Aoghan. They 
acknowledge the Chdraymac, Jamshedi, Firozkohi, Tymuni, 
and other Tatar tribes in the western parts of the country as 
kindred, but have no very intimate relations with them. 
With the exception of a few Turki words, they have entirely 
lost their mother tongue and adopted in its place the Persian 
language of the thirteenth century, and with it the national 
form of religion of that people, namely, the Shia doctrine of 
Islam. This is the case with the eastern tribes throughout, 
though some towards the north and west of the country are 
of the Sunni sect. 

Whether the current explanation regarding the meaning 
and the application of the term Hazarah, as above expressed, 
meets the requirements of the case, is a doubtful question. 
In its favour is the fact of a district to the east of the Indus 
bearing the name of Hazarah, because it was held by one of 
the ten divisions of the Mongol troops before referred to, as 
well as the fact of the existence of the name Hazroh on the 
road to the Indus and not far from Attoek, and of Hazrah on 
the road to Kabul from Kurram, and not far from the now 
celebrated Shaturgardan. Both these latter, being strategical 
points on the approaches to Kabul from the eastward, might 
well have been occupied by the troops of Changhiz, and thus 
received their names. On the other hand is the supposition 
of the country now called Hazarah being— under th^ form 
of Arsareth — the same as that alluded to by Esdras as the 
place of refuge of the captive Israelites after their escape 
from Persia, — a form which might easily be changed to the 
word now in use. 

Very little is known of the manners and customs of 
this Tatar people. They are said, however, to be a simple- 
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minded people, and very much in the hands of their priests. 
They are for the most part entirely illiterate, are governed 
by tribal and clan chiefs, whose authority over their people is 
absolute ; and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many 
thousands of them come down to the Panjab every cold season 
in search of labour either on the roads, or as well-sinkers, wall- 
builders, &c. In their own country they have the reputation of 
being a brave and hardy race, and amongst the Afghans they are 
considered a faithful, industrious, and intelligent people as ser- 
vants. Maijy thousands of them find employment at Kabul 
and Ghazni and Kandahar during the winter months as la- 
bourers-^in the two former cities mainly in removing the 
snow from the house-tops and streets. In consequence of their 
being heretics, the Sunni Afghans hold them in slavery, and 
in most of the larger towns the servant-maids are purchased 
slaves of this people. 

As a race the Hazarah are irreconcilably hostile to the Af- 
ghan, and they have always shown a good disposition towards 
us on the several occasions of our military operations in Afghan- 
istan. The independent tribes in the interior, who have 
hitherto bafljed the attempts of the Kabul Government to 
reduce them to subjection, are described as a very brave 
people, with many of the warlike characteristics of the Goorkha. 
In fact they may very properly be considered as the Goorkha 
of the west, for they are of the same race, and in physiognomy 
there is no difference between them, the Hazarah being of 
fairer complexion only. Of the numbers of this people nothing 
is known for certain, though they are roughly reckoned at one 
hundred and twenty thousand houses, exclusive of the Char- 
aymac and western tribes. For us, in our new relations with 
Afghanistan, tliis people has a special and very important in- 
terest. With good management they may be entirely at- 
tached to us and our interests, and are capable of being con- 
verted into a very powerful advance-guard of our military 
position in the country. 
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Such IS a very brief account of the principal races inhabit- 
ing Afghanistan. Their di versity of origin, different tr adi-^ 
tion s and manners, and antagonistic interes ts explain how it 
is that no firm aud consolidated government has been able to 
maintain itself iu peace and security so long as the authority 
rested with one of them without the support of a foreign para- 
mount power. The study of these different peoples is of it- 
self most useful and interesting and of the first importance 
in view to their ere long becoming subjects of the British 
Empire — a lot they themselves are far from unwilling as a 
whole to accept. 
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calf, Bs. 17-8. Vol. 11., 1874-6, 
bait-calf, Bs. 17-8. Vol. III., 1S7B-8, 
half-hound, Bs. 17-8. Balwcriplion, 
Bs. 17-8, 

Judgments of the Privy 
Council on AppealB from 
India, I88i to 1877. By D. 
Sutherland. la paper eorer. Bs. 
16. Vol. II., 1868 to 1877, Bs. 20. 
The two Tols. tc^ther, Bs. 30. 
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Reports — continued. 
Reports of Cases on Appeal 

from the Lower Courts ia BeDgnl to 
the Hijih Court of Judicature at Cal- 
cutta, Appellate Jurisdiction, in con- 
tinuatioD of Marshall's Reporta to De- 
cember, 1863. By A. Sbtestbx. 
Sto. half law calf. Ba. 20. 

Sntberland's Ftdl Bench 

BiUIuks. a Special Number oF the 
Weekly Keporter, containing all the 
Full Bench Ruling fiom the Estah- 
liahment of the High Court, in July, 
1862, till August, 1864. 7ith a. 
oopions Index and Table of Cases. 
By D, SiiiHBaLAND. Kojsl 8yo. 
Bs. 10. 

Weekly Reporter, containing 

Civil and Crinunal Rulings, Ciril Cir- 
cular Orders, Privy CouncU Eulings, 
Acts of LegisUtive Council, &c. 

By D. SL'THBEiAND, 

Vols. I. to VI., XIV. to XXV., half, 
hound, Kb. 22-8 each. Extra Vol., 
January to July, 1864, Re. 26-8. 

The Indian Jurist, contain- 
ing Reported Cases of all the 

Ei^ Courts in India and of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in 
England, also the most recent 
Judgments of Her Majesty^s Privy 
Council. Annual subscription, Bs. 
20, in adTance. 

Digests. 
The Indian Digest: & Com- 
plete iDdei to the Keported Cases 
of the High Courts establisfaed in 
India, Second Edition. Bt H. 
CowsLL, Esq. Cloth. BoyalSyo. 
Bb. 12. 

A Digest of the Gases re- 

Eorted in the Bengal Law 
«porta. l868tol876. ByJ.V. 
WoooHAN, Barristei,.at-Law. Boyal 
8fo. dotb. Bs. 16. 

An Annual Digest of all the 

Indian. Cases reiiorted during 
the year 1874-6. By Ahdssw 
Lion, M.A. Bom. C.S. 8yo. 
Cloth. B«. 8. 



The Digest of Indian Law 

Beports : a Compendium of the 
Bnhngs of the High Court of Cal- 
cutta from tS62, and of the Privy 
Conncil from 183) , to 1876. By D. 
SuTHEULiNn, Esq., Sarrister-at- 
Law. Impl. 8vo, Rg. 20. 

Abstract of the Full Bench 
Bulings of the Calcutta 
High Court, sdected from the 
Special Numbers and from Vols. I 
to VIII. of the Treekly Beporter. 
By Hl-jisbb Bibbbobe Box, 
Pleader. Post 8to. Stitched. Bs. 1-S. 
Land Revenue. 

Our Land Revenue FoUoy in 
Northern India. By Chaklbs 
Jakes Connel, B.C.S. Demy 8to., 
cloth. Bs. S. 

On Some Revenue Hatters 

chiefly in the Provinee of Oudh. By 

Lt.-&>1. I. F. HAOAKttllEW, Offg. 

Commr., Sitapore. Demy Svo., 
cloth. Bs. 4. 

Lectures on Indian Laviipon 

subjects connected with the Law of 
Landed Property in Bengal. By 
Hon. W. MAEJtBT. Crown SyO., 
cloth. Bs. 3. 

The Law relating to theLand 
Tenures of Iiower Bengal. 

By Abthcb Pbillifb, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law . Tagoie Law Lec- 
turers, 1876. fioy^8To. Bs. 10. 

The Land and the Law in In- 
dia. An Elementary Inquiry and 
some Practical Suggestions. By BiT- 

kondWest. 8yo. Pamphlet. Be. 1. 
Tagore Law Lectures. 

1870. By Herbert Cowell. 

Tbb Eindo Law ; being a tiealise 
on the liBw administered eiclusiTely 
U> Hindus by the British Courts in 
India, Roysl Syo., cloth. Eb. 12. 

1871. By Herbert Cowell. 

The HiHDir Law; being a TreatiM 
on the Law administered excluaively 
to Hindus by the British Courts in 
India. Boyol 8vo., cloth. Bs. 8- 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS— LAW. 



Tagore Lectures — continued, 

1872. By Herbert Cowell. 

histoby and constitution op thb 
Courts and Lboislativb Authori- 
ties. Eojal 8yo., cloth. Es. 8. 

1873. By Shama Churn Sir- 
car. Mahomedan Law ; a Digest 

of the Laws applicable to the Sunnis 
of India. Eoyal Svo., cloth. Ks. 9. 

1874. By Shama Churn Sir- 
car, mahomedan Law ; being a 

Digest of the Sunni Code in part, 
and of the Imamyah Code. Koyal 
8yo.^ cloth. Rs. 9. 

1875. By Arthur PhilUps. 

The Law relating to the Land 
Tenures op Lower Bengal. Koyal 
Svo., cloth. Bs. 10. 

1876. By Bash Behari Ohose- 

The Law relating to Mortgage 
IN Indla. Royal Svo., cloth. Rs. 10. 

1877. By E. J. Trevelyan. 

The Law relating to Minors in 
Bengal. Rs. 10. 

1878. By Gooroo Doss 

Banerjee. The Hindu Law of 
Marriage and Stiidhana. Rs. 10. 

Miscellaneous, 

A Schedule of such Local 

and Special Laws as are 
most frequently referred 

to. Compiled hy Edward New- 
berry. Fourth Edition. Sewed, 
paper cover. Rs. 2, 

The Indian Law Examina- 
tion Manual. By Fendall 

CuRRis, Esq., of Lincoln's-inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law« Second Edition, re- 
vised and rewritten. Demy Svo., 
cloth. Rs. 5. 



Elements of Law with Be- 

ference to Principles of Ge- 
neral Jurisprudence, with 

Supplement. By W. Markbt, 
Judge of the High Courts Calcutta. 
12mo., cloth. Rs. 5-6. 

The Influence on the Hind 

of the Study and Ihractioe 
of Law.'; an Essay. By H. R. 
Fink. Demy Svo., stitched. Rs. 1. 

The Itules and Orders of 

High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal, in its seve- 
ral Jurisdictions (includiog such of 
the Rules of the Supreme Court as 
are still in force), and Forms ; with 
an Abstract of the Charter of the 
Supreme Court, the Charter Act, and 
Letters Patent of the Bigh Court, 
the Vice- Admiralty Commissions. &c. 
With notes. By R. Belchambebb, 
Esq., Registrar, &c., High Court, 
Original Jurisdiction. Royal Svo., 
cloth. Rs. 16. 

The History and Constitu- 
tion of the Courts and Legislative 
Authorities in India. By Hbrbxrt 
Cowell. The Tagore La «r Lecture, 
1S72. Svo., cloth. Rs. 8. 

Rules and Circular Orders 

of the Calcutta High Court, Civil and 
Criminal Sides, £rom 1S62 to If ay 
1S71. With Indices. By C. D. 
Field, Esq., LL.D. 2 vols. Bs. 4. 

Unrepealed Circular Orders 

of the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Ben^, irom Ist July, 
1S62, to 30th June, 1S76. Ko>al 
Svo., stitched. Civil, Rs. 2-8. 
Criminal, Rs. 1-4. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, POLITICS, Ac. 
The Indian Mussulmans. Annals of Rural Bengal. By 

By Dr. W. W. Hunteb, Second W. W. Huntbb. Piftli E^tum. 

Edition. Svo. B«. 7-8. I Svo., cloth. Rs. 12-12. 
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History, Biography, Politics, Sfc. 



Bhopal; or, the History of 

Bhopal, By H. H. the Begum of 
Bhopal. Translated by H. C. Bar- 
stow ; with Map. 8vo., stiflf cover. 
Rs. 5. 

The Sovereign Princes and 

Chiefs of Central India. By 

G. R. Abekioh-Maceat, Principal, 
Residency (Rajkumar) College, In- 
dore, Central lodia, Illustrated with 
Portraits and Views. Volume I. 
Royal 8yo., cloth, extra gilt, and 
gilt top. Rs. 12. 

A Tear's Campaigning in 

India, from March, 1857, to March 
1858. By Capt. J. G. Medley. 
With Plans of the Military Opera- 
tions. 8yo. Rs. 6. 

Ancient India as described 

by Me^asthenes and 

Arrian ; heing a translation of the 
fragments of the ** Indika of Magas- 
thenes," collected bv Dr. Scwauheck, 
and a translation ot the first part of 
the ** Indika of Arrian,*' with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient 
India. By J. W. McCbindle, Esq., 
M.A., Principal of Patna College. 
8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

The Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the ErythrcDan Sea ; 

heing a translation of Fef ipliM Maris 
Erythrodi^ hy an Anonymous "Writer, 
and of Airian's Account of the 
Voyage of Nearkhos from the mouth 
of the Indus to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, with Introduction, 
Commentary, Notes, and Indf^x. 
By J. W. McCbindle, Esq., M.A., 
Principal of the Government Col- 
lege, Patna. Rs. 3. 

Early Records of British 

India, a History of Early English 
Settlements as told in Government 
Records, old Travels, and contem- 
porary dmuments, down to the rise 
of Sritislrpower in India. By J. 
Talboys Whbbleb. Royal 8vo., 
cloth. Rg. 10. 



The Baces of Afghanistan. 

Being a brief account of the princi- 
pal Nations inhabiting that country. 
By Surgeon- Major H. W. Bellew, 
C.S.I., late on Special Political Duty 
at Kabul. 8vo. Rs. 3-8. 

The Cyclopaedia of India and 

Eastern and Southern Asia, 

Commercial, Industrial, and Scien- 
tific Products of the Mineral, Veget- 
ahle and Animal Kingdoms, Useful 
Art, and Manufactures. By E. 
Balfoub. Second Edition. 6 vols., 
royal 8vo. cloth. Rs. 50. 

Selections from Unpublished 

Becords of Government. 

For the years 1758 to 1767 in- 
clusive, relating mainly to the 
social condition of Bengal. By 
Rev, J. Long. Vol. I., with a Map 
of Calcutta in 1784. Cloth. Rs. 6. 

The Karens of the Golden 

Chersonese. By Lt.-Col. A. R. 

McMahon, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. With Maps. Rs. 12-14. 

A Text-book of Indian His- 
tory for Students, with Notes, 

Tahles, Examination Questions, and 
Indices. By Rev. G. U. Pope. 
Witii 16 Maps. Square 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 9. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes as 

represented in Benares. Illustrated. 
By Rev. M. A. Shebring. 4to., 
cloth. Jls. 16. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes; 

together with an AxK^ount of the 
Mahomedan Trihes of the North- 
West Frontier and of the Ahoriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sherbing, M.A., 
LL.B. Vol.11. Demy 4to., cloth. 
Rs. 16. 

This Volume contains an account 
of the Trihes of the Punjah and it* 
Frontiers, Central Provincei, and 
Berar, Bomhay Presidency and 
Frontiers of Scind# 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



History, Biography, Politics, Sfc, — continued. 



Sepoy Bevolt; its Causes 

and its Consequences. By 

H. Mbad. 8yo., cloth. Rs. 4. 

Autobiography of an Indian 

OfQ.cer. 5y Major H. M. Con&an. 
870. Cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

Essays on the External 

Policy of India. By W. S. 
"Wyllib, M.A. Edited, with a 
Memoir and Notes, by W. W. 
HuNTEB, B.A., LL.D. With 
Portrait. 8vo. Rs, 10. 

Les Anglais et I'lnde (nou- 

velles Etudes). By Ede. Val- 

BBZEN. 2 vols., 8yo., stitched. 
Rs. 9. 

A Narrative of the Mission 

sent by the Governor- 
Gheneral of India to the 
Court of Ava in 1855. With 
notices of the Country, Government, 
and People. 70 Illustrations and 
Maps. By Colonel H. Yule. Im- 
peril 8yo. Half -bound, gilt. Rs. 
20. 

The Nizam ; his History 

and Belations with the 
British Government. By 

Henry Geoboe Bbigos. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. Rs. 15. 

Calcutta Gazette Selections, 

showing the Political and Social 
Condition of the English in India. 
Royal 8vo. 

Vol. I— 1874— 88. Rs. 3. 

Vol. II.— 1789— 97. Rs. 6. 

Vol. III.— 1798— 1805. Rs.6. 

Vol. IV.— 1806— 15. Rs. 5. 

Vol. v.— 1816— 23. Rs. 5. 

The Umballa Conference. 

Revised and reprinted from the 
** Englishman." By J. E. Clebk. 
Small 8vo., cloth. Rs, 3-8. 

Bannu; or our Afghan 

Frontier. By S. S. Thobbubn, 
0.8. , Settlement Officer. With 
Map. 8vo.. cloth. Rs. 12-14. 



A Life of the Earl of Mayo, 

fourth Viceroy of India. With a 
Narrative of his Indian Administra- 
tion. By W. W. Huntbb. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo. Rs. 17-2. 

A Statistical Account of 

Bengal. By W. W. Hunter. 
8vo., half-bound. Price per vol., 
Rs. 4. 

Orissa; on the Vicissitudes 

of an Indian Province under Native 
and British Rule. With Engravings 
and Map. By W. W. Huntbb. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 22-8. 

John Chamberlain, a Mis: 

sionary Biographv. By Rev. 
C. B. Lbwis. 12mo., cloth. As. 8. 

Sketches of some Dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Indians, 

with an Account ^ Anglo-Indian 
Periodical Literature. By Col. W. 
F. B. Laubib. With Portrait of 
Sir John Kaye. 12mo., doth. 
Rs. 3-6. 

The Life of Mahomet from 

Original Sources. By Sir 

William Muib. New and cheaper 
Edition, in one vol. With Maps, 
Demy 8vo., doth. Rs. 10. 

England and Islam. By A. 

H. Hagqabd, B.C.S. 8vo. Re. 1. 

A Critical Examination of 

the Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed. By Stbd Ambbr 
All Post 8vo., doth. Bs. 6-8. 

How we did "The Lions" 

of the North-West ; a Trip in 
the Durga-Pujahs to Lucknow, 
Delhi, Agra. By F. 0. B. Be. 1. 

Notes on Western Turkistan. 

Some Notes on the Situation of 

Western Turkistan. By G. E. 

Abebigh-Mackay. 8yo., doth. 
Rs. 2-8. 
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History^ Biography, Politics, dc. — continued. 



Mohammed and Mohammed- 
anism: Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March, 1874. By R. 
BoswoBTH Smith. Second Edition, 
reyised, with considerable additions. 
8vo., cloth. Rs. 8-2. 



Central Asian Questions 

from an Eastern Stand Point. Svo., 
stitched. Rs. 1-8. 

Shadows of Coming Events ; 

or, the Eastern Menace. By Lieut.- 
Col. A. CoBT. Crown 8vo. Rs. 3-8, 



TRAVELS, GUIDE BOOKS, &c. 



The Indian Alps, and how 

we crossed them, being a Nar- 
rative of two years* Residence in the 
Eastern Him^ya, and two months' 
tour into the interior. By a Lad's 
Pioneer. Illustrated by Herself. 
Impl. 8yo., cloth. Rs. 30. 

The Gazetteer of the Central 

Provinces of India. Edited 
by C. Gbant. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 12. 

Report on the Practicability 

of re-opening the Trade 
Boute oetween Burmah 
and Western China. By A. 

Bo WEBS. With an Appendix. Large 
8yo., stitched. Rs. 5. 

Travels of a Hindu to various 

parts of Bengal and Upper India. 
By Bholanatu Chundeb. With 
an Introduction by J. Talboys 
Wheeleb. 2 vols., small 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 12. 

The Morse Universal Marine 

Flashing Signals, for use with 

the Commercial Code Signal Book in 
foggy weather. Night Signalling, 
&c., with a selection of twenty-one 
handy Night Towing Signals. By 
S. R. Elson, Licensed Hooghly 
Pilot. 8yo., sd. As. 12. 



The Archaeology and Monu- 
mental Bemains of Delhi. 

By Cabb Stephen. Royal 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 10. 

A Trip through Central Asia. 

By Bebnjlbd db Yilleboi. 12mo. 
Re. 1. 

A Handbook for Visitors to 

Agra and its Neighbourhood. By 
H. G. Keenb, C.S. Fourth edition, 
revised. Maps, Plans, &c Feap. 
8vo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Handbook for Visitors to 

Delhi and its Neighbourhood. By 
H. G. Eeene. Third edition. 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 2. 

Calcutta to Liverpool by 

China, Japan, and America, 

in 1877. By H.W.N. Fcap. 8yo., 
cloth. Rs. 2. 

Burmah : Fast and Present. 

With personal Reminiscences of the 
Country. By Lieut. -Gen. E. A. 
Fytchb. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Rs. 21-8. 

Life in the Mofussil ; or, The 

Civilian in Lower Bengal. By an 
Ex-Civilian. 2 vols. Ba. 10. 

The Delhi Handbook. By 

Cabb Stephbn. Stitched. Rs. 8. 



NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 



Supplement to the Ferns of 

Southern India and British 
India. By Lt.-Col. R. H. Bed- 
dome. 4 to. Rs. 8. 



GompositaB Indicae descnptse 

et secus Q^nera Benthamii 
Ordinatse. By C. B. Clabkb, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. Rs. 1-8. 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



Natural and Physical Science — contimLed. 



Roxburgh's Flora Indica ; or 

Descriptions of Indian Plants. Re- 
printed literatim from Carey's Edi- 
tion. 8vo., cloth. Es. 5. 

List of the Trees. Shrubs, 

and large Climbers, found in 

the Daneeling District, Bengal. By 
J. S. Gamble, M.A. 8yo , cloth. 
Es. 2. 

Catalogue of Plants Culti- 
vated in the Boyal Botanical 
Gardens. Svo., cloth. Es. i-8. 

Forest Flora of British Bur- 
ma. By S. EuRz, Esq., Curator 
of the Herbarium, Eoyal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. 2 vols., demy 
Syo., cloth. Es. 16. 

Sketches of the Inhabitants, 

Animal Life, and Vegeta- 
tion in the Lowlands and 
High Mountains of Ceylon, 

as well as of the Submarine Scenery 
near the Coast, taken in a Diving. 
Bell. By Baron Euobne Eanson- 
NBT. Twenty-six folio Plates. 4to., 
cloth. Es. 25. 

Handbook of the Fresh 

Water Pishes of India. 

Giving the characteristic peculiarities 
of all the Species at present known, 
and intended as a guide to Stu- 
dents and District OflScers. By Cap- 
tain E. Beaven, F.E.G.S. Twelve 
fuU plates. Demy 8vo., Es. 7-8. 

Report on the Fresh Water 

Fish aod Fisheries of India 
andBurmah. By J. Day. 8vo., 
boards. Es. 2. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the 

Beptiles of British India. 

By W. Theobald, Geographical 
Survey. 8vo., clotli. Es. 10. 

Catalogue of the Land and 

Fresh Water Shells of Brit- 
ish India. By W. Theobald. 
4to., stitched. Es. 6. 



A Monograph of the Asiatic 

Chiroptera and Catalogue 

of Bats in the Collection of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. 
S. DoBSON. Demy 8vo., cloth. 
Es. 6. 

A Catalogue of MoUusca 

in the Indian Museum. By G. 
Nevill. Demy 8?o.» stitched. 
Es. 2. 

A Glossary of Fossil Mam- 
malia. For the use of Students of 
Palaeontology. By J. E. Gobb. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Es. 1-8. 

Th« Birds of India ; being a 

Natural History of aU the Birds 
known to inhabit continental India, 
a Manual of Ornithology speoiallv 
adapted for India. By the late T. 
C. Jerdon, to which is added his 
Supplementary Notes published in 
the "Ibis." 3 vols. 8vo., doth* 
Es. 30. 

The Sailor's East Indian 

Sky Interpreter and Weather 
Book; being a Description of the 
Phenomena and Prognostics of the 
Bay of Bengal October-Cyclones, as 
experienced at the Pilot Station off 
the mouth of the Hooghly. By S. 
E. Elbon. 8vo. Es. 1. 

Report on the Meteorology 

of India, 1876. By H. F. BlSSt- 
FOBD. First year. 4to., boards, pp. 
88-298. 3 Plates. Es. 8. 

The Indian Meteorologist's 

Vade Mecnm. Fart I.— In- 
structions to Meteorologi- 
cal Observers in India. 
Part II. — Meteorology of 
India. With Tables for the Ee- 
duction of Meteorological Observa- 
tions in India. By H. F. Blanfobo. 
2 Parts, large 8vo., cloth. Es. 10. 

Rainfall Tables. Table of 

Avemge Monthly and A"*? "%1 Eain« 
fall in Northern India, &o. One 
sheet. As. 4. 
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Natural and Physical Science — continued. 



Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty from Lightning during 

ThunderHtorms. By W. McGregor. 
Second £ditioo, enlarged. Stitched. 
Re. 1. 

Descriptive Ethnology of 

Bengal. By E. Tuitb jDalton, 
U.S.I., Colonel, Commissioner of 
Chuttia Nagpur. Illustrated by 85 
Lithot;raphic Portraits and Groups 
copied from Photographs. Imperial 
4to., pp. 340. 39 Plates. Half 
morocco. Rs. 45. 



A Primer of Astronomy. 

By J. Norman Lockter, F.R.S. Is. 

Southern Stellar Objects be- 
tween the Equator and 55** 
South Declination. By J. E. 
Gore. 8yo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

The Rainfall of the World 

in connection with the eleven-years 
period of Sunspots. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix. By E. D. 
Archibald, B.A., F.M.S. Demy 
8yo. stitched. Rs. 2. 



FINANCE, PROCEDURE, Ac, OF INDIA. 
The Sea Customs Law 1878, 

and Tariff Act ; with Notes and Ap- 
pendices. B7 W. H . Grimley, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B., C.S. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, Rs. 7-8 ; Interleaved, Rs. 8-8, 

The Production of Hold and 

Silver : The Demand for GoM and 
the Price of Silver. By R. H. Hol- 
LiNGBERRY. Fcap, fuUo, Stiff covers. 
Rs. 2. 

The FaU in the Price of Sil- 

ver : its causes, its Consequences, 
and their Possible Avoidance, with 
Special reference to India. By Er- 
nest Seyd, F.S.S. 8vo. Rs. 1-12. 

The Currency of India : an 

examination of the reasons for change 
of the present Standard of Value and 
of the mode of effecting it. By D. 
Mackenzie Smeaton, Bengal Civil 
Service. Demy8vo., stiched. Re. 1. 

Currency considered with 

special reference to the Fall in 

the Value of Silver and its conse- 
quence to India. By J. IIector. 8vo. 
Pamphlet. Rs. 1-6. 

Remarks on Mr. Wilson's 

Minute on the Introduction of a 
Gold Currency in India. By H. E. 
Oakeley, M.A. 8vo. Pamphlet. 
Re. 1. 



Manchester and India. A 

Protest against Sir John Strachey's 
Financial Statement in the L*'gisla- 
tive Council of India, 16th March, 
1877. By R. Knight. (Statesman 
and Friend of India.) Demy 8vo., 
stitched. Re. 1. 

The Drain of Silver to the 

East and the Currency of 
India. By Colonel W. Nassau 
Lees, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 5. 

Silver and the Indian Ex- 
changes ; a remedy for its depre- 
ciation, in seven essayj». By Colonel 
J. T. Smith, R.E., F.R.S. Demy 
8vo., hoards, Rs. 1-8, 

Bengal Ryots: their Eights 

and Liabilities. By Sunjeeb Churn 
Chatterjee. 8vo. cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

Zamindaree Accounts. Trans- 
lated from the Original. Together 
vrith a few Explanatory Remarks by 
Carmichael-Smtth. 8vo. cloth. 
Rs. 5. 

Memorandum written after 

a Tour through the Tea Dis- 
tricts in Bastern Bengal in 
1864-65. By Col.W. Nassau Lbbb, 
LL.D. Rs. 6. 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



Firumce, Prodtcce, dc, — continued. 



Tea in Assam. A Pampblet 

on the Origin, Culture, aud Manu- 
facture of Tea iu Assam, with an 
Appendix — Rural Life amongst the 
Assamese. By S. Bajldon. Demy 
8vo. Ks. 2. 

Management of the Tea 

Plant. By T. Stokeb. 8vo., 
stitched. Rs. 2. 

Cultivation and Manufacture 

of Tea. By Lieut. -Col. Edward 
Money. Prize Essay. Third Edition, 
corrected and much enlarged. Demy 
8vo., cloth. Bs. 5. 

Some Account of the Culti- 
vation of Silk in India, especi- 
ally of the various attempts to en- 
courage and extend Sericulture in 
that country. By J. Geoghegan, 
^C.S. Fcap. folio. In stiff cover. 
Rs. 2. 

Report on the Cultivation of, 

and Trade in, Jute in Ben- 
gal, and on Indian Fibres available 
for the Manufacture of Paper. By 
Hem Chundeb Kebh. Fcap. folio. 
Paper boards. With Map. Rs. 8. 

Notes on the Cost of Carriage 

by Bail and Water in the 

United States of America. With 
Maps and Statistical Plans. By A. 
J. Hughes, C.E. Demy 8?o., boards. 
Rs. 7. 

A Manual of Cinchona Cul- 
tivation of India. By Geo. 

Kino, M.B. Folio. Rs. 2, 

The Land and Labour of In- 
dia, a Review. By Col. W. Nas- 
sau I^ES, LL.D. 8vo. cloth. Rs. 4. 

Vanilla ; its Cultivation in In- 
dia. By J. E. O'Connor. Revised 
Edition. 870., Rtitched. As. 8. 

Lac*. Production, Manufacture, 
and Trade. By J. E. O'Connor. 
Revised Edition. Svc, stitched. 
Be. 1. 



The Principles of Bational 

AgricuLture, applied to India 
and its Staple Products, By Euoenb 
C. ScHROTTKT, G.C, U.O. Demy 
8 vo. cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

Famine Campaign in South- 
em India (Madras and Bom- 
bay Presidencies and Pro- 
vince of Mysore), 1876-78. By 
William Dioby, Hon. Sec. Indian 
Famine Relief Fond. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo., cloth. Rs. 16. 

Coffee Planting in Southern 

India and Ceylon, heing a 

Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, of " Coffee,** its Physiology, 
History, and Cultivation. By E. C- 
P. Hull. 12mo., cloth. Rs. 6. 

Marks of T^a Gardens- 

List of Tea Companies and Tea 
Gardens in India, with the Marki 
used by the varions Gardens by 
means of which Chests of Tea may 
be identified. 8vo., sewed. Rs. 
2-8. 

Man, Plant, and Soil, and 

their Correlations. ByEuoBm 
C. ScHKOTTKY. 8vo. Paper. 
Re. 1. 

Tables of Interest, sbowing 

the interest of any Simi from 3 pie 
to 100,000 rupees, at any rate from 
1 to 15 per cent, per annmn, reckon- 
ing 360 and 365 days to the year. By 
F. A. D. Mbbces. New Edition. 
Demy 870., bonnd. Rs. 4. 

Silver Question Reviewed, 

by an Indian Official. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 1-8. 

Tables of Exchange. A New 

Edition, showing the Convendon of 
English Money into Indian Currency 
and niee'Versdy calculated for every 
16th of a penny, from is. 5d. to 
2s. 3d. per Rupee. By F. A. D. 
Merges. 870. Rs. 8. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND MEDICINE. 



Indian Domestic Economy 

and Receipt Book. With 

Hindustani Karnes. By Dr. R. 
RiDDBLL. Eighth Edition. Rl. 
12ino. Bs. 7-8. 

A Manual of Gardening for 

Beiijeal and Upper India. 

By T. A. C. FiBMiNGER, Hony. 
Member, Agri.-Horti. Society. Third 
Edition. 8yo., cloth gilt. Rs. 10. 

Goodeve's Hints for the 

Management and Medical 
Treatment of Children in 

India. Entirely Re- written and 
Enlarged by Edward A. Birch, 
M.D., Surgeon - Major. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo., cloth. Rs. 7. 

Ditto Sixth Edition. Edited by 
Dr. EwABT. Copies may still be had. 
Cloth Limp. Rs.2. 

" I have DO hesitation in saying that the 
present one is for many reasons superior to 
its predecessors. It is written very care- 
fully, and with ranch knowledge and ex- 
perience on the author's part, whilst it 
possesses the great advantage of bringing 
ui> the subject to the present level of 
Medical Science. — Dr. Qoodtve. 

Queries at a Mess Table: 

What shall we eat ? What shall we 
drink ? By Joshua Duke, Surgeon, 
3rd Punjab Cavalry, Author of " Bant- 
ing in India.'* Fcap. 8vo., cloth 
gilt. Rs. 2-4. 

How to Get Thin ; or, Bant- 
ing in India. By J. Dukb. 

12mo. Second Edition. Re. 1. 

The Family Medical Guide, 

with Plain Directions for the Treat- 
ment of every Case, and a List of 
Medicines required for any House- 
hold. By Gborge Fullbrton. 
Second Edition, revised and improved. 
870., cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

Manual for Nurses in India. 

By Dr. E. Balfour. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8 yo. , cloth. Rs.2. 



A Manual of Family Medi- 
cine for India. By Dr. W. J. 

MooRB. New Edition. Crown 870. , 
cloth. 

Practical Remarks chiefly con- 

ceming the Health and Ailment of 
European Families in India, with 
special reference to Maternal Manage- 
ment and Domestic Economy. By 
Francis R. Hooo, M.D., Surgeon- 
Major. Demy 870., boards. Rs. 2. 

Medical Hints for the Dis- 
tricts, and Companion to the Dis- 
trict Medicine Chest, arranged for 
Government Officials, their Families, 
and Camp-followers, and for all who 
are cut off from oral Medical Advice. 
By Geokoe Yeates Hunter, Sur- 
geon, Bombay Army. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

Health in India: Medical 

Hints as to who should go there ; how 
to retain Health there and on return- 
ing Home. By George Yeatis 
Hunter. 16mo., cloth gilt. Rs. 2. 

The Indian Flower Gardener, 

adapted for the Plains (including the 
North-West Provinces and Hill Sta- 
tions). By Landoliens. 8vo., 
stitched. Rs. 4. Cloth, Rs. 4-8, 

Rural Life in Bengal, illustra- 
tive of Anglo-Indian Suburban Life ; 
tiie Habits of the Rural Classes ; the 
varied Produce of the Soil and Sea- 
sons, and the Culture and Manufac- 
ture of Indigo. By C. Grant. 
Illustrated with 166 Engravings. 
Roy al8vo., cloth. Rs. 6-8. 

Anglo-Indian Domestic Life 

By the Author of ** Rural Life in 
Bengal." Prof ueely illustrated. New 

Edition. 

[In preparations 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



MILITARY WORKS. 



Articles of War for Native 

Troops : Act. V. of 1869. Fcap. 
8yo., stitched, Ke. I. 

Articles of War and Mutiny 

Act, 1877, for British Troops. 
Stitched. Rs. 3. 

Bengal Army Regulations. 

Revised Army Regulations corrected 
to 31st December, 1872. Regula- 
tions and Orders for the Army of the 
Bengal Presidency. 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 4 ; Interleaved Copies, Rs. 6 ; 
Book of Forms, Rs. 2. 

Bengal Army List The 

Official Quarterly Army List of 
U.M.'s Forces in Bengal, exhibit- 
ing the Rank, Dates of Commis- 
sion, and present Location of every 
Officer in the Bengal Army ; to 
which is added the latest corrected 
Civil List. Published January, 
April, July, and October in each 
year. Each Rs. 4. 

Indian (The) Appendix to 

the British Musketry Be- 
guIatiozLS, 1876. Re. 1. 

Military Pay Tables. Tables 

of Pay and Allowance of European 
Commissioned, Non-commissioned 
Officers, and Men of H.M.'s Regi- 
ments, applicable to the three Pre- 
sidencies: containiug, Part I. — Pay 
and Allowances of Commissioned 
Officers ; II. — Pay and Allowances of 
European Non- Commissioned Officers 
and Men; III. — Table showing the 
Grocery, Rations, and the Hospital 
Stoppage computed by numbers; 
IV. — Table showing Subsistence 
Allowance of Women and Children 
computed by daily Rates as well 
as by numbers, fiy Ivie-Goedox, 
Military Pay Examiner's office. 
Small square 8vo. For Infantry, 
Rs. 3; for Cavalry, Rs. 3; for 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engiaeers, 
Rb. 3. 



Instraction in Cavalry Drill. 

Part III. — Skirmishes, Scouts, Ad- 
vance, Rear and Flank Guards, Our- 
posts and Patrols. By C. W. 
BowDLER Bell. Fcap. Svo., stiff 
cover. Rs. 1-12. 

The Office Duties of an Ad- 
jutant. The System of Regimental 
Orderly Room "Work. By Lieut. - 
Col. J. Jebome. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 
3-8. 

Studies on Military Trans- 
port. By G. A. Furze, Major 
42nd Royal Highland Regiment. 
8vo., stitched. Rs. 3. 

Fay Code. Bevised Code of 

Existing Orders regarding Pay, 
Pension, and Promotion of the 
Military Services in India. Corrected 
to 1st May, 1876. Ro^ Syo., 
cloth. 

Vol. I. — British Troops, includ- 
ing Officers and Men, Indian 
Army. Rs. 4. 

VoL II. — ^Native Troops, indnd- 
ing Followers of British and 
Native Troops. Rs. 2. 

History of the Organization, 

Equipment, and War Ser- 
vices of the Begiment of 
Bengal Artill^r. Compiled 
from Puhlished Works, Official 
Records, and various Private 
Sources, hy Colonel Fbangis W. 
Stubbs. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Demy 8vo., doth. 
2 vols. Rs. 23-8. 

A Military Dictionary, com- 
prising Terms, Scientific and other- 
wise, connected with the Science 
of War. Compiled by Major- 
General G. E. VoTLE, assisted by 
Captain Db Saint-Claib Stbvsn- 
BON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth. Reduced to Rs. 7-8. 
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Military Works — contintied. 



The Soldier in the Field. A 

Guide to the Theoretical Instnictioii 
of Non-commissioned Officers, and 
Soldiers in Picquet and Outposts 
Duties. By Major A. Schmidt. 
Sewed. Re. 1, 

Short Service and Deferred 

Pay. By Captain F. Gheneyix 
Trbnch. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Syo., stitched. Bs. 
2-8. 

The Rise and Progress of 

the Bengal Army. Maps and 

Plans. By General A. Broome. 
A'ol. I. (all Published) . 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 5. 



Carbine and Rifle Exercises 

and Musketry Instructions, 

also Regulations regarding Ranges, 
Appliances, Arms, and Ammunition 
for the Cavalry and Infantry of the 
Native Army in India. Appendix 
to Field Exercise published by 
Authority, pocket size. Rs. 2-4. 

A Short Course of Military 

Iiaw, as applicable to persons 
subject to the Mutiny Act; to 
which is added Military Law as 
applicable to persons subject to the 
the Indian Articles of War. Second 
Edition. By Major C. A Gorham. 
Demy 8 vo., 'cloth. Rs. 5; inter- 
leaved, Rs. 6. 



VETERINARY \VORKS, SPORTS, &e. 



The Steeplechase Horse : how 

to Select, Train, and Ride Him. 
With Notes on Accidents and 
Diseases, and their Treatment. By 
Capt. J. HuMFBBY. Cloth limp. 
Rs. 3-8. 

A Guide to Training and 

Horse Management in 

India ; With a Hindustanee Stable 
and Veterinary Vocabulary and Cal- 
cutta Turf Club Tables for Weight 
for Age and Class. , By Capt. M. 
HoRACB H^YES, Author of " Vete- 
rinary Notes for Horse Owners." 
New Edition. Re-arranged and 
much enlarged. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

Rod in India (The) ; being 

Etiots how to obtain Sport; with 
Remarks on the Natural History of 
Fish, Otter, &c., and Illustrations 
of Fish and Tackle. By H. Sulvan 
Thomas, F.L.S., Madras Civil Ser- 
vice. Illustrated with Lithographs 
and Woodcuts. 8 vo., boards. Rs. 5. 



Veterinary Notes for Horse 

Owners. With Hindustani Vo- 
cabulary; an every-day book. By 
Capt. M. Ho&ACB Hayes. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

[Seprintinff. 

The Large and Small Game 

of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces of 
India. By Capt J. H. Baldwin, 
With nnmerolis lUastrations. 4to., 
cloUi. Rs. 15. 

Large Game Shooting in 

Thibet and the North-West. By 
Capt. Alex. A. Einlock, CM. Z. S., 
60th Royal Rifles. Illustrated by 
Fhoto tint. Second Series, in demy 
4to., cloth gilt. Rs. 16. 

Seonee; cr, Camp Life on the 
Satpura Range. A Tale of Indian 
Adventure. By Robert A. Stebn- 
DALE, F.R.G.S. Illustrated by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. Rs. 16. 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



MEDICAL WORKS. 



Goodeves Hints for the 

Management and Medical 
Treatment of Children in 

India. Entirely Ke-written and 

Enlarged "by Edward A. Birch, 

M.D., Surgeon - Major. Seventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. Rs. 7. 

" I bave no hesitation in saying, that the 
present one is for many reasons superior to 
its predecessors. It is written yery oare- 
folly, and with much knowledge and ex- 
perience on the author's part, whilst it 
possesses the great advantage of bringing 
up the subject to the present level of 
Medical Science." — Dr. Chodeve. 

Ditto Sixth Edition, Edited by 
Dr. Ewart. Copies may still be 
had. Cloth limp. Ks. 2. 

The Causes, Symptoms, and 

Treatment of Bnrdwan 

Fever ; or, The Epidemic Fever 
of Lower Bengal. By Gopaul 
Chunder Boy, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
London, (Exam.). 8vo., cloth. Bs. 
3-6. 

Homoeopathy, an Inductive 

Method of Cure. By L. Salzer, 
M.D. 8vo., stitched. Re. 4. 

Observations on the Efficacy 

of Burning Sulphur Fires 
in Epidemics of Cholera. 
By J. E. TusoN, M.D. As. 8. 

The Materia Medica of the 

Hindus. Compiled from Sanscrit 
Medical Works by Udoy Chand Dutt, 
with a Glossary of Indian Plants by 
C. King, M. B., F.L.S. Demy Svo. 
cloth, Bs. 6. 

A Manual of the Diseases of 

the Eye. By. C. Macnamara, 
F.C.M. Third Edition. Illustrated. 
12mo. Bs. 8-14. 

Annual Reports on Diseases 

of the Chest, under the direction 
of Horace Dobell, assisted by nimier- 
ous and distinguished co-adjutors. 
Vol. I. June, 1874, to June 1876. 
Bs. 7-8. 



Hidayat-Ul-Hnkuma. A Hin- 
dustani Manual for the use of Indian 
Medical Officers, Native Doctors, and 
others. By George S. A. Banking, 
B.A., M.B., Cantab., Surgeon, 6th 
Bengal Cavalry. 18mo., sewed. 
Bs. 1-4. 

Cholera Maligna is a Specific 

Acute Inflammation of the Mucous 
Tissue of the Small Intestines. By 
G. Barnard. Svo. Pamphlet. Be. 1 . 

Causes of Blindness in India: 

Treatment and Cure, &c. By G. C. 
Hall, Surgeon, I.M.D., Superin- 
tendent, Central Prison, Allahabad. 
Fcap. 8vo. Bs. 2. 

The Nature and Treatment 

of Asiatic Cholera. By 

Archibald Billing. 12mo. Be. 1. 

Theory of Malaria and In- 
juries of the Spleen. By E. 

G. BussELL, M.B., B.Sc, Lond. 

[In theprest, 

A Histoiy of Asiatic Cholera. 

By C. Macnamaba. Crown 8vo. 
Bs. 7-8. 

A Practical Treatise on tbe 

Management of the Disease of the 
Heart and of Aortic Aneurism, with 
especial reference to the Treatment 
of those Diseases in India. By Dr. 
KoRMAN Chevbrs. Dcmj Svo., 
cloth. Bs. 2-8. 

The India Annals of Medical 

Science. Nos. XXVIII. to 
XXXVII., January 1877. Bs. 4 
each. 

Principles of Rational Thera- 
peutics, commenced as an Inquiry 
into the relative value of Quinine and 
Arsenic in Ague. By BholanIth 
Boss. Crdwn 8vo. Bs. 3-4. 

Homoeopathy Expounded 

and fixposed : a Lecture. By 
W. BoBSON, M.D. Svo. As. 8. 
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Medical Worlcs — continued. 



A New System of Medicine, 

entitled Recognizant Medicine ; or, 
the State of the Sick, By Bholanath 
B08E. 8vo. Rs. 7-8, 

The Bengal Dispensatory. 

Compiled cniefly from the Works of 
Roxburgh, WalUch, Royle, Ainslie, 
Wight, Amoll, Pereira, Fee, Richard, 
and lindlay, including the Results 
of nnmerons Special Experiments. 
By W. B. O'Shauqhnessy. Large 
Svo., cloth. Rs. 8. 

A Treatise on the Science 

and Practice of Midwifery. 

By W. S. Playfair, M.D. 
Svo. Rs 20. 



2 vols. 



A Monograph of Two Hun- 
dred and Forty-eight Cases 
of Lateral Lithotomy Opera- 
tions performed in the North- 
Westem Provinces during a period 
of twelve years, by Ram Narain 
Dass. Illustrated by 256 Diagrams 
of Calculi, showing exterior and 
section, executed in Lithography. 
Pp. viii., 94. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. 



The Nature of the Tissue- 
Change known as Fatty De- 
generation of the Heart. By 

J. Martin, Medical Department. 
8vo,, cloih. Re. 1. 



SURVEYING, ARCHAEOLOGY, &:e. 



Manual of Surveying for 

India. Detailing the mode of 
operations on the Trigonometrical, 
Topographical, and Revenue Surveys 
of India. By Col. H. L. Thuillier 
and Col. Smyth. Revised and en- 
larged. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 12. 

MUitary Surveying and Field 

Sketching, Sketching without 
Instruments, Scale of Shades, Ex- 
ample in Military Drawing, Ee- 
connoissance of Positions, Roads, &c- 
Measurement of Heights and Dis- 
tances. By Major W. H. Richards. 
Second Edition. 8vO. Rs. 8. 

Notes on Surveying. For the 

use of Schools. By J. Middleton 
Scott, C.E. Second Edition. 8vo., 
stitched. Re. 1. 

The Archaeology and Monu- 
mental Bemains of Dehli. 

By Carr-Stbphen, Esq. 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 10. 



Latitude and Longitude 

without Instruments. Being 

a Chart for finding the Hour of Sun- 
rise and Sunset for every day in the 
year, at every place in the Northern 
or Southern Hemisphere. By Capt. 
W. L. YoNGE, R.A. On paper. Re. 
1 ; on India -ruhher, Rs. 2-8. 

Report on the Census of the 

Town of Calcutta taken on the 
6th April, 1876. By H. Beverly. 
Folio. Stiff cover. Rs. 12-8. 

Archaeolodcal Survey of 

India* By Gen. Alex. Cunning- 
ham. Reports, 1862-5. Illustrated 
T)y 99 Maps, Plans, Inscriptions, 
&c. Vols. I. and II., royal 8vo., 
cloth, Rs. 16. Vol. III., 1871-2, 
Illustrated, royal 8vo., cloth, Rs. 6. 
Vol. IV. — Delhi and Agra, royal 8vo., 
cloth, Rs. 6. Vol. v., 1872-3, royal 
8vo., cloth, Rs. 6. 
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LIST OF INDIAN FUBLICATIOhS. 



THEOLOGICAL. 



Earthly and Heavenly Train- 
ing ; Sermons preached to the Cal- 
cutta Volunteers. By Rev. James 
Welland. Paper, sewed. Re. 1. 

The Church of Thibet. The 

Historical Analogies of Buddhism 
and Christianity. By "W. Words- 
worth. Pamphlet. Re. 1. 

The Aryan Witness ; or The 

Testimony of Aryan Scriptures in 
Corroboration of Biblical History and 
the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine, 
including Dissertations on the 
Original Home and Early Adven- 
tures of Indo- Aryans. By Rev. 
K. M. Banerjee. 8vo. Paper, 
Rs. 3-4. Cloth, Rs. 4. 

The Lord's Prayer Transla- 
ted into the Bojingijida, or 
South Anderman Language. 

By E. H. Man. With Preface, 
Introduction and Notes by Lieut. R. 
C. Temple, 21st R. N. B. Fusiliers. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, Rs. 3-8. 



God Revealed. An Outline of 

Christian Truth, being Sunday 
Afternoon Lectures delivered to 
Educated Hindus. Bjr Rev. T. B. 
Slater, London Mission, Madras. 
Be. 1. 

Scripture Truth m Oriental 

Dress; or, Emblems, Explanatory, 
of Biblical Doctrines ' and Morals. 
With Parallel or Hlustrative Refer- 
ences to Proverbs and Proverbial 
Sayings in Ihe Arabic, Bengali, 
Canarese, Persian, Russian, Sanscrit, 
Tamil, Telega, and Urdu Languages. 
By Rev. J. Long. Half-bound. 
Re. 1. 

Dialogues on the Hindu Phi- 
losophy, comprising the Nyaya, 
the Sankhya, the Vedant ; to which 
is added a discussion of the authority 
of the Vedas. By Rev. K. M. 
Banerjee. 8vo. cloth. Rs. 5. 

The same freely rendered into Ben« 
galee. 8vo., cloth. Es. 5. 



POETRY AND MISCELLANEOUS 

LITERATURE. 



Agora Machia; or. The 

Battle of the Markets; a 

Modern Rome. 12mo., stitched. 
As 12. 

Delhi, The World's Mar- 
tyrs, and other Poems. By 

Charles Kelly, C.S. Enlarged 
Edition. Cloth. Rs. 2. 

Lays of Ind: Poems, Grave 
and Gay. Sixth Edition Enlarged, 
with additional Poems and Illus- 
trations by the Author. Cloth 
gUt. Rs. 7., or in fall morocco gilt, 
Rs. 

Stories of the Italian Operas* 

8vo., stitched. Rs. 2. 



A few Flowers from the Gar- 
den of Sheikh Saadi Shlrazi, 

being translations into English yerse 
of portions of the Bustan. By 
Major W. C. Mackinnon. 18mo., 
cloth gilt. Rs. 2-8. 

Indian Views of England : 

the Effects of Observation of Eng- 
land upon Indian Ideas and Institu- 
tions. By NagendraNauth Ghose. 
Demy 8yo. stitched. Re. 1. 

The Effects of Observation 

of India upon Modern 

Thought. By Sir Henry Sum- 
ner Maine, K.C.S.I., LL.D., the 
Rede Lecture, 1875. 8yo. Re. 1. 
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Poetry and Miscellaneous Literature — continued. 



NugaB Indicae, selected from 
Leach Oriels Note Book. By Phil. 
Robinson. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 3. 

The Memoir of the late 

Justice Onoocool Chunder 

Mookerjee. A Yerbatim Re- 
print. 12ii70. Rs. 1-8. 

Tim Daly's Mess Stories. 

Edited by F. E. W. Reprinted 
from the " Madras Times." Svo., 
cloth gilt. Rs. 2-8. 

Liberal Education in India* 

A Paper read at a Meeting of the 
Bethune Society on the 21 st March, 
1878. By Nagendra Nath Ghose, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo., sewed. 
Re. 1. 

Three Thousand Bengali 

Proverbs and Proverbial 

Sayings illustrating Native Life 
and Feeling among Ryots and 
Women. By Rev. J. Long. 12mo. 
Paper. As. 8. 



A Missionary's Wife among 

the Wild Tribes of South 

Bengal. Extracts from the Jour- 
nal. By Mrs. Muilbay Mitchell. 
"With Introduction and Supplement 
by Dr. George Smith. Re. 1. 

"Basil Ormond," and"Christ- 

abel's Love," Metrical Tales of 
English Life. By Aliph Cheem, 
Author of ** Lays of Ind.** 3-8. 

A Vision of Sumeru and 

other Poems. By Shoshee 

Chunder Dutt. With Portrait of 
the Author. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 5, 

In India. Sketches of Indian 
Life and Travel, from Letters and 
Journals. By Mrs.' Murray Mit- 
chell. Sq. 16mo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

Govinda Samanta; or The 

History of a Bengal Raiyat. By 
the Rev. Lal Behari Day. Crown 
8vo. Rs. 4-4. 



DIRECTORIES, EXAMINATION 
MANUALS, TABLES, &c 



Thacker's Bengal Directory, 

1880. Comprising, amongst other 
information, Official Directory ; 
Military Directory ; Mofussil Direc- 
tory ; Commercial Directory ; Trades 
Directory ; Street 'Directory,^ Cal- 
cutta ; AlphaheticalList of Residents 
in Bengal Presidency. Eighteenth 
Annual Publication. Royal 8vo. 
cloth. Rs. 14 cash, 16 credit. 

Bengal Orbituary ; a Compila- 
tion of Tablets and Inscriptions ^ with 
Directory, Biographical Sketches, 
and Memoirs. Royal 8vo. cloth. 
Rs. 6. 

Civil List for the Lower 

Provinces of Bengal. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Rs. 3. 



Calcutta University Calen- 
dar, 1880-81 ; containing the Acts 
incorporating the University and 
authorizing it to grant Degrees — 
Bye -Laws — Regulations for all the 
Examinations, with lists of Subjects 
and Text-Books — The University 
List of Fellows, Affiliated Institu- 
tions, Graduates, &c., and Papers 
set at the last Examinations in 
all Degrees. Demy 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 6. 

Calendars of previous years avail- 
able. 



The Hundred Years' Anglo- 
Chinese Calendar, from T776 

to 1876. 8vo., stitched. Rs. 7. 



LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



Directories, Tables, dc. 



Guide to the Subordinate 

Civil Service Examina- 
tions, iadudicg a ulecldoii from 
the Qnestiaiia eat in previODa Ez&- 
ninationa and the Orders of Govern- 
ment on the lubject. By W. H. 
Gbulet. Sto. boards. Bs. 4. 

Rules for the Departmental 

BxaminationB m Jucior Mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice, the Subordinate Eiecutive 
Service, the Non-Eegulation Coni- 
misaion, Police and Opium Depart- 
mentB ; including a Belection of 
Examin&tioQ Papers, in vhich are 
incorporated specimens of questions 
in Benthani's Theory of Legislation, 
Political Economy, History of India 
for the Examination of Candidates 
for admission into the Staff Cone, 
and of Officers in the Political De- 

Srtment. B7 "W. H. Grimlet, 
S,, Secretary to the Central Exa- 
mination Committee. Svo., boards. 
Bs. S. 

A Manual of Beference to 
the Examinations in Oriental 

Languages held throughout the 
Bengal Presidency, containing the 
lateet Orders of Groveinment of India, 
establishing the Tf sta for Civil and 
Military Officers, Crraded Officers of 
the Educational Department, and of 
the Dncovenanted Service, with 
Spwiimens of Test Papers for the 
various Examination a. By H. S. 
Jaerptt, Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners. Stitched. Bs. 2-S. 

Tablet. 

Exchange Tables between 
England, India, and China, 

with rat«B of 32nds of a penny per 
Rupee, IStbs of a penny per Dolfcr, I 
also nev Tables of premium and 
discount on Dollars, of Bullion, and 
of Indirect Exchanjes. By Henbt I 
RuTTETL. New Edition. Large I 
8vo., cloth. Rs. 17-*. 



The Indian Eeady-Reckoner 

Containing Tables for ascertaining 
the value of any number of Articles, 
&c., from 3 pies to b rupees, olio 
Tables of Wages, from 4 asnu to 
26 nipees, and other nsefol Tablea. 
By Capt. A. T, Brmja, Ri. 1-12. 

Tables of Income, W^es, 

Bents, &«., for mouths of 2^29, 
30, end 31 days; from 4 azmas to 
10,000 rupees, advancing by 1 rupee 
to 100 rupees. By F. A. D. Msecrs. 
Fcap. Svo. Rs. 1-4, 

The Handy Calculator, show- 
ing the cost of goods by Number, 
per dozen, per hundred, per pound, 
per maund, and at so many aeers and 
cbittacks per nipee ; also coataining 
Tables of Income, Wagea, etc., and 
Weights. By F. A. D. MsRCBa. 
12mo. pp. 264. Bs. 3. 

Pocket-book of Useful For- 
mulGS Memoranda for Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers. By 

GuiLFOBD L. MOLSSWOKTH. 

Nineteenth Edition. Revised, to- 
gether with a Contribution on Tele- 
grsphs, by R. S. Bkottcib. Boan 
gilt, Rs. 4-4. Interieaved, Bs. «-8. 

Uerces' Interest Tables. 
Rs. 4. 

Merces' Exchange Tables, 

fima Is. 6d. to 2b. 3d. per rupee, 

asceiding by sizteenthe. Bs. 8. 

Merces' InHian Beady- 

Beokoner, embrauing Table* of 
Rate, Inuonie, Weight, Biobange, 
Interest, Commission, Honey and 
Weight. Rs, 16. 

Financial Coiet. 

The Civil Pension Code— 
The Civil Leave Code-— 
The Aotihg Allowanoe Code. 

Bound in one vol. Bs 3-8. 
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LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 



Hindustani. 

Araish-i-Mahfil. Printed in 

Urdu. For the use of the Junior 
Members of Her Majesty's Indian 
Civil and Military Services. Fourth 
Edition. Kevised and Corrected by 
W Nassau Lbes, LL.D. 8vo. 
Paper. Rs. 6. 

Araish-i-Mahfll ; or the 

Ornament of the Assembly. 

Literally Translated from the Urdu 
by Capt. M. H. Court. 8vo., sewed. 
Rs. 8. 

Fisanah-i-Ajaib of Mirza Ali 

Beg Surur. New and Revised 
Edition. For Examinations for 
Degrees of Honour in Urdu. 8vo. 
Rs. 4. 

Hindustani Selections for 

the Lower Standard Examination ; 
being Selections fom the Bagh-o- 
Bahar and History of India. 8vo. 
Rs. 2-8. 

Hindustani Selections for 

the Higher Standard ; being selec- 
tions from the Bagh-o-Bahar and 
Premsagur. 8vo., stitched. 

Ikhwan-us-Safa, in Urdu. 

Fourth Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. For Examination, High 
Proficiency in Urdu. 8?o. Rs. 3. 

A Manual of English and 

Hindustani Terms,Phrases, 

&0.) In the Roman Character. By 
Rev. MoDHUsunuN Seal. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 2. 

Nnzr-i-be-Nuzeer, in TJrdn. 

Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. For Examination. High 
Proficiency in Urdu. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Nazi-i-bi-Nazir. Translated 

from the Urdu by C. "W. Bowdlbb 
Bell. 8vo., stitched. Rs 4-8. 



Nazr-i-bi-Nazir ; or the In- 
comparable Prose of Meer Hussen. 
Literally translated by Capt. M. H. 
Court. 8vo., stitched. Rs. 5-8. 

Pocket Hindustani Voca- 
bulary. By an Officer of the 
Bengal Staff Corps. In two parts. 
Rs. 2. 

Eulliyat-i-Sauda of Mirza 

Ban-US-Sauda, Extracts from, 
in Urdu. For Examination for 
Degress of Honour in Urdu. 4to. 
Rs. 4. 

Musnawiyat of Mirza Bafi- 

US-Sauaa* For Candidates for 
the High Proficiency Examination 
in Urdu. Sewed. As. 12. 

Selections from the Eulli- 

yat ; Sada. The parts appointed 
for the High Proficiency Examina- 
tion. Literally translated by Capt. 
M. H. OouET. 8vo., paper. Rs. 3. 

Graduated Translation Exer- 
cises. Part II — English-Urdu, 
Urdu-English. With Rules and 
Remarks for the guidance and 
assistance of Native Teachers and 
Students. By L. A. Staplbt. 
8vo., paper. Rs. 2. 

Introduction to the Hindu- 
stani Language. Eighth Edi- 
tion, improved. By Rev. "W. 
Yates. 'In Roman Character, Rs. 5. 
In Persian Character, Third Edition, 
Rs. 6. 

Urdu Entrance Course. 

Selections appointed by the Cal- 
cutta University. Poetry, Prose, 
As. 8. 

Translation of the Hindu 

Period of Marshman's History for 
the Lower Standard Examination. 
By Major H. S. Jarrbtt. 8to. 
Rs. 1-4. 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



Oriental Languages — contintLcd. 



The Bajniti of Lalla Lala. 

Translated from the Braj Bhasha by 
C. W. BowDLEB Bell. 8vo., 
Btitched. Bs. 6. 

Bytal Pacheesee; or, the 

Twenty -five Tales of a Demon. 
Reprinted from the New Edition of 
Eshwar Chandra Yidyasagar, in 
Hindi. Second Edition. Rs. 3. 

The Student's Grammar of 

the Hindi Language. By 

Bev. "W. Etherinoton. Second 
Edition. 8vo., cloth. Ks. 4. 

Grammar of the Hindi Lan- 
guage ; in which are treated the 
standard Hindi, Braj, and the 
Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan; 
also the Colloquial Dialects of Mar- 
war, Eumaon, Ayadh, Bagbelkhand, 
Bhojpur, &c. ; with copious Philo- 
logical Notes. By Re^. S. H. 
Kelleo. 8yo., cloth. Bs. 13s. 

A Dictionary in Hindi and 

English. Compiled from ap- 
proved Authorities. Second Edition. 
By J. T. Thompson. Royal Svo., 
paper. Rs. 12-8. 

Bhutti Kayya: Poem on the 

Actions of Kama. The first five 
Books, with Notes and Explanations 
By Rev. E. N. Banebjee. 8yo., 
paper. Rs. 2s. 

Kumar Sambhava of Ealid- 

asa. With Notes and Explana- 
tions in English. By Rev. K. M. 
Banebjee. Third Edition, revised. 
8yo., papers. Rs. 2-8. 

Baghuvansa by Ealidasa. 

With Notes and Grammatical 
Explanations. By Rev. E. M. 
Banebjee. 8vo., paper. No. 1 
(Cantos 1-3), Rs. No. 2 (Cantos 
4-9), Rs. The two parts together, 
Rs. 6. 



Sanscrit 

A Handbook of Sanscrit 

Iiiterature* With Apf>endiz 
descriptive of the My^olotcy, 
Castes, and Religious Sect of the 
Hindus. By Geobgb Small. 8yo., 
cloth. Rs. 4-4. 

Uttara Rama Gharita* a 

Sanscrit Drama by Bhavabbnte. 
Translated into English Prose by C. 
H Tawney. Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Sewed. Rs. 
1-8. 

The Malavikagnimitra : a 

Sanscrit Play by Kalidasa. Literally 
trans>lated into English Prose by C. 
H. Tawney, Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 12mo., cloth. 
Rs. 2. 

Two Centuries of Bhart- 

rioari. By C. H. Tawney, Pro- 
fessor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
12mo. cloth. Rs. 2. 

Wilson's Dictionary in Sans- 
crit and English: translated^ 
amended, and enlarged from an 
Original Compilation propped by 
learned Natives for the College of 
Fort WiUiam. Third Edition. By 
Jagun Mehana Taakalanka and 
Khbtteb Mehana Meekbbjbb. 
4to., bound. Rs. 16. 

A Sanscrit and English 

Dictionary; being an abridg. 
ment of Professor Wilson's Dic- 
tionary. With an Appendix 
explaining the uses of Affixes la 
Sanscrit. By Pandit Rak Jasan. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 10. 

Persian. 

Iqd-i-mansum : being a Selec- 
tion from the Bostan of Sadi. 
Edited by Eabib, Al-din Ahmed. 
Second Edition. For Examination, 
Higher Standard. 8vo. Rs. 2-4. 
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Oriental Lwnguages — continued. 



-i-Bozorgan; being an 

Obituary of Pious and Learned 
Moslims from the beginning of 
Islam, to tbe Middle of the 12th 
Gentiuy of the Hijrab. Edited in 
Persian by Col. W. N. Lees and 
and Eabir Aldin Ahmad. 8yo., 
paper. Bs. 2-8. 

Gulistan of Sady. Edited in 

Persian, with Ponctaation and the 
necessary Vowel-marks. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected. For 
Examination, High Proficiency in 
Persian. 8vo. Bs. 5. 

Iqdi-gul; being a Selection 
from the Gulistan and Anwari 
8ohaili. For Examination, Higher 
Standard. Bs. 3-12. 

Modem Persian Phrases. 

By an Officer of the Hyderabad 
Contingent. Bevised by Aka 
MinzA Zenttl Abidbbs Shbbkazbb. 
8?o. doth., Bs. 6. 

Persian Selections for first 

Art Ck>ur8e, Be. 1-4: For B. A. 
Course. Bs. 2-8. 

Lees' Persian Series :— 

I. — Zawahit - i - farsi; or a Persian 
Grsmmar in Oordoo. Prepared by 
ABD'UL-Huaa. Seyenth Edition. 
12 mo. As. 6. 

lY. — ^Iqd - i - Laali : or, a Perriaa 
Poetical Beader, fTo. 1, oontaininff 
the Pand-Kama or Karimaand 
the Taniband, called Mamoqi- 
man. Second Bdition. • 12mo. 
As. 4. 

y. — Iqd-i-Marjan ; or, Persian Poe- 
tical Beader, No. 2, containing 
the Pand-Kamah of Farid Aldin 
Attar and the Quiccah-i-Toosof : 
being an extract from Jami*s 
Poem Yoosof and Zolaikha. 
Second Edition. 8to. As. 8. 



Arabic. 

Alif Laila (The) ; or Book of 

the Thonsand Nights and One 
Night. Edited by Sib W. H. Mao- 
NAOHTBN. 4 Yols., loyal 8to., cloth, 
(old). Bs. 25. 

Arabic Selections for the En- 

farance Examination, entitled Sul1am« 
nl-Addah. 8to., doth. Bs. 3-8. 

Arabic Selections for tbe First 

Arts Examination. 8yo., obth. Bs. 

2-8. 

Synopsis of the Orammar of 

Modem Arabic. With a Yoca- 

bulary and Dialognes. By Captain 
F. F. 0. Hatbs. Fcap. 8yo., paper. 
Bs. 2. 

Kalubiy in Arabic. Edited hj 
Colonel W. N. Lbbs and Mavlati 
Abd-ul-Huqq. 8?o. Bs. 2. 

Elasbaft being tbe Commentary 
on the Koran. By Abl Easik Muh- 
MAD. 2 Tok, 4to, Bs. 25. 

Lees' Arabic Series: — I. 

Arabic Inflection, 12mo., As. 4 ; II. 
AraMo Syntax, 12mo., As. 4; III. 
Tunfat-nl-TaHbin, 12mn., As. 4. 

Puhehto. 

A Dictionary of tbe Fukto or 

Pukshto Language. In which 

^the words are traced to their sooroes 
in the Indian and Persian Language!. 
By H. W. Bbllbw, 4to., oioth, 
Bs. 21. 

A Grammar of tbe Fokhto 

or Pukshto Language on a 

new and improved sj^rstem, oombininff 
brevity witn practical utility, and 
inclacung Exercises and Diiuopfues 
intended to facilitate the acquisition 
ol the OoUoquiaL By H. W. Bbllbw, 
4to., doth. Bs. 10-8. 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS, 



Oriental Languages — contmued. 



A Grammar of the Pukshto 

Xianguage as spoken in the Trans- 
Territories under British Bule. By 
Capt. J. L. Vaughan. 870., paper. 
Bs. 4. 

Bengali, 

The Literature of Bengal, 

from the earliest times to the present 
day. By Arcydab. With Extracts, 
12mo.) stitched. Re. 1. 

Abridgment of Johnson*s 

Dictionary, English and Bengali 
2nd edition. By John Mendes. 
870., cloth. Rs. 6. 

Yates' Introduction to the 

Bengali Language. Edited by 

J. W. VTengeb. VoL I. — Grammar 
and Reader, 8vo., cloth, Rs. 5 ; VoL 
II. — Selection from Bengali litera- 
ture. 8yo. Rs. 5. 

Assamese, 

A Short English andEhasea 

Vocabulary. By Capt. J. Kel- 
SALL. ISmo., paper. As. 8. 

Glossaries, 

A Guide to Legal Transla- 
tion; or, a Collection of Words 
and Phrases used in the Translation 
of Legal Papers from Urdu to Eng- 
lish. By DuBOA Prasad. 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 5. 



Eachari Technicalities : or a 

Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, 
and General, in dailjr use in the 
Courts of Law and in illostration of 
the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and 
Manufacures of Hindustan. By P. 
Cabneot. Demy 8yo., doth. Rs. 
12. 



A Scheme for the Bendenng 

of Exiropean Scientific 
Terms into the Vernaculars 
of India. By Rajendba Lala 
MiTTEB. Demy 8vo., stitched. 

As. 8. 



Dictionary of Law and Other 

Terms commonly employed 
in the Courts of Bengal, in- 
cluding many Commercial Words 
and Idiomatic Phrases, in English 
and Bengali. By John Robinson. 
8yo. Rs. 6. 

A Glossary of Peculiar Anglo- 
Indian CoUoguiai Words 

and Phrases, Etymological, 
Historical, and G^ogrrahi- 
cal. By Colonel Hbnby Tulb, 
C.B., and Abthtjb Bubnell, Ph.D. 

[In the press. 



EDUCATIONAL W^ORKS. 

Including Macmillan d Go,'s English Series of ** Text Boohs for 
Indian Schools " (EngUsh prices at the Exchange of the da/y). 

English Language, 

Milton's Ode on the 

Morning of Christ's Na- 
tivity. With Notes (Todd*s). Fcap. 
8vo., limp. Ans. 4. 

A Guide to English Parsing. 

By H. P. Jacob, reap., Svo. As. 4. 



Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare. Thacker, Spink & Co.'b 
School Edition. Fcap., cloth. As. 
12. 

Selections from Modem 

English Literature, By E. 
Lethbbidgb. 8yo., cloth. Rs. 2. 
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Ediicational — continued. 



B.A. Examination 1880, con- ' 

taining the Selections from Milton, 
Helps, Burke, and Lamb. 870., 
stitched. Ks. 5. 

First Arts Course for 1880. 

Authorized by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 6, 

English Classics for Indian 

Schools : Goldsmith's Deserted 
ViUage. Edited by Qc. W. Forrest 
and Storr. As. 12. 

Easy Selections from Modem 

English Literature. By E. 

Lbtubbidge. Is. 6d. 

A Series of Six English Read- 
ing-Books. For Indian Children. 
By Peary Churn Sircar. Revised 
by E. Lethbridoe. First, 5d. ; 
Second, 6d. ; Third, 8d. ; Fourth, 
Is. ; Fifth, Is. 2d. ; Sixth, Is. 3d. 

Hints on the Study of 

English. By F. J. Rowe and W. 
T. "Webb. Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 
2-8. 

A Companion Reader to 

** Hints on the Stu^ of English." 
Demy 8 vo., paper. Rs. 1-4. 

The Students Companion to 

English Grammar. Compiled 
from University Examination Papers, 
By J. Tannock, Nizamut College, 
Moorshedabad. 8vo., stitched. As. 
8; Supplement 1876. 

A Key to Tannock's Student's 
Companion to English. By. G. A. 
LoRBiMER. 8yo., sewed. As. 8. 

English People and their 

language. Translated from the 
German of Loth by C. H. Tawney. 
Stitched. As. 8. 

A Primer of English Gram- 
mar. For Indian students. By the 
Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Is. 



A Short History of English 

Language. By Thomas Edwards, 
F.B, Fcap.8vo. Rs. 1-4. 

Geography. 

A Geographical Reader and 

Companion to the Atlas. By 

C. B. Clarke, M.A. 2s. 

Physical Geography- ^or T°- 

dian Students, ^y H. F. Blanford, 
Associate of the Royal School of 
Mines, Director-General of the In- 
dian Meteorologicfd Department. 
2s. 6d. 

• History. 

The World's History. Com- 
piled under the direction of E. Lbtb- 
BRIDGE, M.A. Second Edition. Is. 

An Easy Introduction to 

the History of India. Second 
Edition. ByJB. Lethbridse, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

A History of England. Se- 
cond Edition. Compiled under the 
direction of E. Lbthbbidcb, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

An Easy Introduction to 

the History and Geography 

of Bengal. Second Edition. By 
E. Lethbrtdgb, M.A., Is. 6d. 

Mathematics, 

Euclid's Elements of Geome- 
try. Part I., containing the First 
Four Books, with Notes, &c. By 
P. Ghosh. Sewed, Re. 1-4 ; cloth, 
Re. 1-8. 

A Chapter of Decimals. By 

J. M. Aldis, M.A. 16mo., atitched. 
Re. 1. 

Calcutta University Mathe- 
matical Papers. PartL En- 
trance Examination Papers. By P. 
Ghosh. With Solutions. 8vo. Rs. 
1-8. 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



Edticational — contimied. 



Arithmetic for Beginners, 

designedfor the use of Junior Classes, 
to wiuch are appended Exercises in 
Mental Arithmetic. By Chables 
B'Cbux, Bengal Academy. 16mo. 
As. 6. 

Solutions of Exercises from 

Todhunter's Mensuration. 

Including Surveying, and an Appen- 
dix. ByP. Ghcsh. 12mo. Bs. 1-8. 

Elementary Treatise on Me- 
chanics. By F. W. Stephenson. 
Stitched. 8yo. Bs. 2-8. 

Arithmetic. With Answers. 
For Indian Students. By Barnard 
Smitu, M.A, 2s. 

This Edition of Barnard Smith's Arith- 
metic contains the Indian Tahles of 
Weights, Measures, and Currency, as 
well as the English Tahles ; and Exam- 
ples fully worked out, and very nume- 
rous Questions for practice, based on 
the Tahles, have been inserted under 
each rule. 

Algebra* ^or Indian Students. 
By I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
2s. 6d. 

The First Four Books of 

£uclid. With Notes, Appendix, 
and Exercises. By I. Todhxjnter, 
M.A., F.B.S. 2s. 

Elementary Mensuration 

and Land Surveying. For 

Indian Students. By I. Todhuntbr, 
M.A., F.B.S. 2s. 

This Edition of Todhunter's Mensura- 
tion has been prepared specially for 
Entrance Candidates, and contains an 
Appendix on Practical Surveying in 
In(Ua. 

Notes on Practical Geometry 

and the Construction of 
Scales. By J. M. Scott. 2nd 
Edition. 8vo., stitched. Re. 1. 



The Elements of Algebra, by 

James Wood ; remodelled, simplified, 
and adapted for general use in 
schools, with numerous Exercises and 
Examination Papers. Part I. For 
Entrance Candidates. By P. Qhosh. 
12mo., cloth. Ks. 1-8. 

Miscellaneous Arithmetical 

Questions selected from various 
sources. With neat and concise solu- 
tions. By Edward Fell. 12mo. 
Rs. 2. 

ElementaryTreatise onPlane 

Trigonometry,. With Exami- 
nation Papers and Examples. De- 
signed for the use of the Government 
Colleges of India, and Schools affili- 
ated to the University of Calcutta. 
ByKWiLMOT. 1^.76. 8vo., doth. 
Rs. 2-12. 

Algebraical Exercises with 

Solutions. For Students prepar- 
ing for the Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta University. By Sarat 
Chandra Mukhopadhyay, M.A. 
12mo., stiff cover. Rs. 1-4. 

Elementary Dynamics^ with 

numerous examples. By W. G. 
WiLLSON. Second Edition, by J. 
Willson. Crown 8vo. Rs. 8-8. 

Bengali, 

Bengali Entrance Course- 
Entrance Examination. Rs. 1-6. 

The World's History. Com- 
piled under the direction of E. Lbth- 
BRIDGE, M.A. Translated into Ben- 
gali. Demy 8vo. As. 8. 

An Easy Introduction to 

the History and Orography 
of Bengal. For the Janior 
Classes in Schools. By E. Lsth- 
BBiDOE. M.A. Translated into Ben- 
gali. Demy 8vo. Re. 1. 
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Educational — contintced. 



A Primer of Chemistry. By 

H. E. EoscoE. Translated into Ben- 
gali. Demy 8yo. As. 8. 

Stapley's Graduated Trans- 
lation Exercises, adapted to the 

Bengali Language. As. 8. 

Elements of Euclid, ^rst 

Two Books. With Notes and Exer- 
cises. Translated into Bengali. Demy 
8vo. As. 6. 

Mensuration for Beginners. 

With numerous Examples. By I, 
ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Trans- 
lated into Bengali. Demy 8vo. 
As. 12. 

■ 

Extracted Chapters from the 

Budiments or Physical Geo- 
graphy for Indian Schools. 

H. F. Blanford. Translated into 
Bengali by Baboo Puhn4l Chandra 
Datta for the Author. As. 10. 

An Easy Introduction to the 

History of India. By E. Leth- 
BRiDOE, M .A. Translated by Baboo 
Radhika Prasanna Mukenjee. 
Demy 870. Be. 1. 

Metaphysics. 

The Elements of the Psy- 



chology of Cognition. By 

Jardine. Grown 8yo. 6s. 6d. 



I 



Analysis of Sir William 

Hamilton's Lectures on 

Metaphysics, with Dissertations 
and Copious Notes. By W. Carey 
Fink, Esq., Arthor of an ** Analysis 
of Dr. Thos. Reid's Inquiry into the 
Human Mind." [In the Fresa. 

Analysis of Reid's Inquiry 

into the Human Mind. By 
W. C. Fink. With Notes. 8vo., 
Btituhed. Bs. 1-8. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By 

Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 2 
vols. 8vo., cloth. Bs. 6. 

An Inquiry into the Human 

Mind on the Principles of 
Common Sense. By Thomas 
Bbid, D.D. 870. cloth. Re. 1-4. 

Latin. 

Selecta Poetica. The Selection 

adopted hy the Calcutta University. 
Part I . , Selections from Ovid. 1 8mo. , 
cloth. Re. 1. 

Selecta Poetica. The Selections 

adopted hy the Calcutta University. 
Part II., Selections from Cartullm*, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Martial, Aulua, 
Persius, Juvenal. 18mo., cloth. 
Re. 1. 



ORIENTAL WORKS. 
By COLOJN^EL W. NASSAU LEES, LL.D. 

Late Member and Secretary to the Board of Bxa/mAnera. 



Gulistan of Sady: Edited in 

Persian , with Pimctuation and the 
necessary vowel marks. Third Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. For Ex- 
amination, High Proficiency in Per- 
sian. 8vo. Rs. 5. 



Iqd-i-mai\jum (Lees' Persian 

Series, No. VIII. ) heing a Selection 
from the Bostan ofSadi. Edited by 
Kabib Al-din Ahmed. Second Edi- 
tion. For EzaminatioD, Higher 
Standard. 8vo, Rs, 2-4, 
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LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



Oriental Works — contintied. 



Lees' Persian Series ^— 

I. — Zawabit-i-fawi ; or, a Persian 
6i ammar in Oordoo. Prepared by 
Abd-al-Haqq. Seventh EditioD, 
12mo. Ab. 5. 

IV. — Iqd-i-Laali ; or, Persian Poeti- 
cal Eeader No. I. ContaLning the 
Pand-Namah ; or, Karima and the 
Tarjiband, cailed Ma-moqiman. 
Second Edition. 12mo. As. 4. 

V. — Iqd-i-Maijan ; or, PersianPoeti- 
cal Keader No. II. Containing 
the Pand-Namah of Farid Aldin 
Attar and Uie Qiccah-i-Yoosof, 
being an extract from Jami's Poem 
Yoosof and Zolaikha. Second 
Edition. 8vo. As. 8. 

Iqd-i-gul (Lees' Persian Series, 

No. Vll.) : beinff a Selection from 
the Gulistan and Anwari Sohaili. 
For Examination. Higher Standard. 
Rs. 3-12. 

Araish-i-mahfll : In Urdu. 

Fourth Edition, revised and corrected. 
For Examination, High Proficiency in 
Urdu. 8vo. Rs. 6. 

Nuzr-i-be-Nuzeer : In Urdu. 

Third Edition, revised and corrected. 
For Examination, High Proficiency 
in Urdu. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Fisanah-i-Ajaib : OfMirzaAli 

Beg Surur. New and revised edition. 
For Examination for Degrees of 
Honour in Urdu. 8vo. Rs. 4. 

Ikhwan-us-Safa : In Urdu. 

Fourth Edition, revised and corrected. 
For Examination, High Proficiency 
in Urdu. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Eulliyat-i-Sauda of Mirza 

Bafius-Sauda, in Urdu, Ex- 
tracts from the : For Examina- 
tion for Degree of Honour in Urdu. 
4to. Rs. 4. • 

Nafhat-ul-Jus* By Mawlavi 
NooRUD Din Abdub Raman Jami. 
Large Svo. Rs. 6. 



Mahomedan Poets of India 

Selections from the: Compiled 
hy Mawlavi Abd-dal-6rapub. 
Edited by W. N. Lbbs, LL.D. Svo. 
Rs. 3. 

Frem Sagar and Bagh-o- 

Bahar. Selections from the : 

For Examination, Higher Standard. 
Published by Author!^. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo« Rs. 5-8. 

Kashaf : Being the Commen- 
tary on the Koran. By Abbl Ejlsim 
MuHMAD. 2 vols. 4to. Rs. 26. 

This work contains the original 
text of the Koran, printed with all 
the vowel points in English type. 

Kalubi : In Arabic. Edited by 
Col. W. N. Lees and Mawlavi Abd- 
ul-Haqq. 8vo. Rs. 2. 

Lees' Arabic Series :— 

I. — Arabic Inflection. 12mo. As. 4. 

II. — ^Arabic Syntax. 12mo. As. 4. 

III.— Tuhfat-ul Talibin. 12mo, 
As. 4. 

Bytal Pacheesee : or, The 

Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. Re- 
printed from the new edition of Esh- 
war Cbandra Yidyasagnr, in Hindi. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Rs. 8. 

Hindi and English Diction- 
ary : Compiled from approved autho- 
rities by J. T. Thompson. Large 
8vo. Rs. 10. 

A'Aras-i-Bozorgan : Being an 

Obituary of pious and learned Mos- 
lims from the beginning of Islam to 
tiie middle of the 12th century of 
the Hegira. Edited by W. Nassau 
Lees and ELabib Aldin Ahmso. 
8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

Rosebud of Truth : In Per- 
sian. Small 8vo. As. 4. 
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Br MAJOE JAREETT. 



Selections from the Bagh-o- 

Babar, and History of India, for 
the Lower Standard Examination. 
Demy 8vo., stitched. Rs. 2-8. 

A Manual of Reference to the 



Examinations in Oriental 

Ijanguages : Containing the 
Oiders of Govemment and Speci- 
mens of Test Papers. Compiled by 
Maj-»r H. S. Jarrbtt. Dtmy Svc, 
stitched. Es. 2-8. 



GENERAL AND PROVINCIAL MAPS OF 
INDIA AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 

I83i*ed by the Surveyor-Oeneral of India. 



Index to the Sheets of the Atlas 
of India, 1875. Scale, 128 miles » 
1 inch ; size, 30 by 34 inches ; 
price one rupee. 

Sheets of the Atlas of India ; 

price, coloured, two rupees ; quarter 
sheets, twelve annas. 

India (No. 2), 1877. Published 

under the direction of Colonel H. 
L. Thuellier, C.S.L, F.R.S., 
Surveyor- General of India. Scale, 
128 miles =1 inch ; size, 22 by 24 
inches ; price, coloured, Rs. 2. 
{Seventh Edition, with Hills.) 

India (No. 3), 1877. Compiled 
under the direction of Colonel H. L. 
Thuillibr,C.S.L,F.R.S., Surveyor- 
General of India, from the most 
recent Topographical and Revenue 
Surveys, based on the Great Tri- 
angulation. Scale, 64 miles = 1 
inch, in two sheets ; size of each 
sheet, 40 by 25 inches ; price, col- 
oured, Rs. 4. (Preliminary Editionj 
without Hills.) 

Stanford's Portable Map of 

India : showing its Present Divisions 
and the adjacent Parts of Baluchi- 
stan, Afghanistan, Burmah and 
Siam. On cloth, in book form, 
Rs. 6-2 ; on rollers, varnished, 
Rs. 8-8. 

Assam Province, under the ( 

jurisdiction of the Chief Commis- 
sioner. Scale, 16 miles =1 inch; 
size, 40 by 27 inches ; price, col- 
oured, Rs. 1 -4. ( With Hills.) 



Keith Johnston's Rnyal Atlas 
Map of India. With Index. On 
cloth, in book form, Rs. 6-5. 

Afghanistan. 1S71. Compiled 
^om all available sources in the 
Quarter - Master - General's Office, 
Simla. Scale, 16 miles =1 inch, in 
two sheets ; size of each sheet, 44 
by 30 inches ; price, coloured, Rs. 5. 

Bengal Province (Eastern and 

Western). Scale, 8 miles = 1 inch, 
in 20 sheets ; size of each sheet, 22 
by 30 inches ; price per sheet, col- 
oured, Rs. 1-4. 

Baluchistan* or the territories 

of His Highness the Khan of Khelat, 
with the adjacent portions of Sind, 
the Punjab, Afghanistan and Persia, 
1876. Scale, 16 miles -=1 inch, in 
two sheets ; size of each sheet, 40 
by 25 inches ; price, coloured, Rs. 
3-4. 

Bengal^ Bahar, and Orissa, 

under the jurisdiction of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Ben(;al, with the 
Province of Assam under the Chief 
Commissioner. Scale, 16 miles = I 
inch, in four sheets ; size of each 
sheet, 40 by 27 inches; price per 
sheet, coloured, Rs. 1-8. (Prelimi" 
nary Edition, without Hills.) 

^^^^{Preliminary Sketch Map)^ 
1855. Scale, 16 mileH=l inch, in 
two sheets ; size of each sheet*, 40 
by 27 inches ; price, coloured, Rs. 
3-8. 
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Bengal {Eastern) , Bunnah and 

Farts of GmnH, and Siam, 

ISTO Scale, 32 milai to 1 ioch, in 
four alierta, ; size of eBch ibeet, 48 
by 40 inchea ; price, coloured, He. 
7-8. 

Bombay Presidency, Scale 32 

mileB=1 inch; Bize, 40 by 26 inches ; 
price, coloured, Ba. 3-8. 

British Burmah, portion of 

(Pegu DiTisiou). Sarreyed by Cap- 
taina E. C. S. W1U.1AH8, B. E. F. 
FiTzsOT, B.A., and W. H. £DaE- 
COKE, B.E. Scale, i milee=I inch, 
in foarsheeta; aize of esoh aheet, 
40 by 27 inchea ; price per aheali 
coloured, Ba. 1-4. 

Central Provinces with the 

adjoining British and Native States, 
under the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commiasioner, 1865 ; in four aheets ; 
aize of each sheet, 43 by 26 inches ; 
price per abeet. Coloured, annaa 14. 
\With additioni and rwtnsiu (0 
SepUmbar, 1876.) 
Ondh, 1872 {Preliminartf Map, 
lowing Berenne Divisions.) Com- 
piled tram the latest Revenue Sur- 
veys, based on the Great Triangula- 
tLOD. Scale 4 milrs — 1 inch, in six 
aheets ; size of each sheet, 34 by 26 
inches ; price, ocloured, Es. 2. 
{Stcond Edition revUed to 187fi 
Phato-LUhographed. ) 

Jamoo. Kashmir, and adja- 
oaat DistriotB, IB5&-6O. Siir- 

Teyed under the auperirtendence of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Sir A. S.Wauqh, 
B.E., Surveyor -General of ladia. 
Scale, 4 milea = 1 inch, in four 
sheets ; uze of each sheet, 33 by 26 
inches; price, coloured, Bs. 9. 
EasUmir, with part of adjacent 
Mountains, 1865 - 57. Surveyed 
nnder the instruction of Lienteaant^ 
Colonel Sir A. 8. Waugh, B.E., 
Surveyor- General of India. Scale 
2 miles— t inch, in foursheeta ; size 
of each sheet, 23 by 26 inches ; price, 
coloured, Rs. 7. 



Uadras Presidency, and por- 
tions oF the adjacent territories of 
Beniial and Bombay, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel F.H. Scott, Uuartormaeter- 
Gentnil of the Msdraa Army^ 1863. 
Seals, 24 miles = 1 inch, in two 
sheets ( aiise of each sheet, 3S by 27 
inches; price, coloured, Ba. 6. 

North-West Provinces, with 

the adjoining Province of Oudh, 
under the junadiction of the Lieu- 
tenant- Governor, 1871. Scale, 16 
miles — 1 inch, in four sheets ; tatit 
of each sh«et, 30 by 24 inches; 
price per sheet, oolunred. Be. l-i. 

Persia. Compiled by order of 

Her Majesty's Sf cretary of State for 
India, principaU; from Original 
Anthorities, by Major 0. B. C. St. 
John, B.E^ Scale, IS milea = 1 
inch, in giz Hheets ; dia of each 
aheet, 10 by 27 intjiea ; price, Bs, 

Punjab and its dependenc'eB, 
with portions of the North- Vest 
Provinces and Afghanialan, 1869. 
Scale, 16 milea = 1 inch, in four 
aheets ; aize of each sheet, 34 by 26 
inches, price per aheet coloured. Be. 

Poiyab. Compiled from the 

Topographical and Revenne Sor- 
veye, based on the Great Triangn- 
lation, nnder the direction of Colonel 
H. L. TBtnLLiBE, C.8.I., F.R.8,, 
1866-1868. Scale, 8miles=l inch, 
in eight sections ; aize of each sheet, 
27 by 40 iniihea ; price per sheet, 
coloured, Bs. 1-2, (With Adiitiaa 
to March, 1875.) 

Bajpootana and adjacent 

Countries- Compiled &om va- 
rious existing mateiiala in the Office 
of the Surveyor- General of India, 
1846. Scale, 8 milea=l inch, in 
eight sheets ; size of each sheet, 27 
by 40 iocbes ; price per sheet, col- 
oured, Bs. 12. 
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Turkistan and tbe Countries 

between the British and the Russian 
DominioDS in Asia. Compiled by 
ColonelJ.T. Walker, "RE., F B.S., 
Superintendent, Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. Scale, 32 miles = 
1 inch, in four sheets ; size of each 
sheet, 42 by 27 inches; price, col- 
oured, Ks. 7. (Third Edition.) 

District Maps; Scale 4 miles 

=- 1 inch. 



Western Himalayan Boutes. 

Compiled by Major T. G. Mont- 
60ME&IE, R.E., F.R.S. Scale, 32 
miles =- 1 inch ; size, 42 by 28 
inches ; price, with route book, 
coloured, Rs. 2-8 ; in Book form, 
Rs. 3-8. 



Revenue and Topographical 

Survey Maps. Scale, l mile= 
1 inch. 



Maps mounted and folded in Book form or in Case; also mounted and suspended 

on Boilers. 

Particular instructions should accompany orders for Maps with regard to 

mounting, &c 
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Apcar. Specific Belief 

Baillie. Mahomedan Law 

Baillie. Mahomedan Inheritance ... 
Belehambers. Sules and Orders 

Bell. Landlord and Tenant 

Bengal Council Acts 

Bengal Regulations 

Bengal Law Beports 

Bonneijee. Hindu Wills 

Broughton. Civil Procedure 

Broughton. Declaratory Decrees 

Broughton. Limitation 

Broughton. Magistrate's Guide 

Calcutta High Court Bules 

Carr Stephen. Begistration 

Chevers. Medical Jurisprudence 

Circular Orders High Court 

Circular Orders, Fort William 

Civil Procedure 

Civil Suits, Practice 

Clarke. Bengal Acts 

Colebrooke. Laheritanoe 

Connell. Land Bevenue, N. W. P. ... 

Contracts 

Courts and Legislative Authorities. 

x/\f WwlX ••• ••• ••• ••• »*t 

Cowell. Courts and Legislative Au- 
thorities ... ... ... ... 

Co well. Digest ... 

Cowell. Hindu Law 

Criminal Law 

Cunningham and Shepherd. Contracts 

Cunningham. Hindu Law 

Currie. Criminal Procedure 

Currie. Law Examination Manual ... 
Currie, Penal Code 

SJ ^m vO vO ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

j^ivorco •■• ••• ••• ••• t*e 

Elements of Law. Markbj 

Evidence ... ... ... ... 

Field. Evidence 

Field. Hindu Inheritance 

Field. Index Statutes 

Field. Mahomedan Inheritance 
Field. Begulations Bengal Code 
Field. Bules and Orders High Court 
Fink. Influence of Study of Law ... 

Fmk. Small Cause 

Full Bench Bulings 

Fyaz and Qadir. Mahomedan Law ... 

Goodeve. Evidence 

Grady. Hindu Law 

Ghose. Mortgage 

Hindu Law 

Hindu Law. Adoption 

Indian Appeals 

Indian Jurist 
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Indian Law Beports 

Indian Statute-book 

Insolvency ... ... ... 

Joint Stock Companies 

£nox. Bengal Criminal Law 

Knox. Contracts 

£nox. Limitation 

£.nox. Mofussil Small Cause... 

Landlord and Tenant 

Land Bevenue 

Law Examination Manual ... 

Legislative Acts 

Limitation ... ... ... 

Local and Special Laws 
Lyons' Digest, 1874-6 ... .,. 

Maoandrew. Oudh Bevenue ... 
Macpherson. Mortgages 

Macrae. Contracts 

Macrae. Divoioe 

Mahomedan Law 

Markby. Elements Law ... 
Markby. Property Law 

Martin. Evidence 

Maulik. Bent Law 

Mayne. Penal Cude 

Medical Jurisprudence 

Millett and Clarke. Insolvency 

Nelson. Hindu Law 

Newbery. Local Laws 

O'Kinealy. Penal Code 
Phillips. Land Tenures, Bengal 
Pocket Penalj &c., Codes 
Prinsep. Criminal Procedure 

Begistration 

Beports ... ... ••* ... 

Koy. Full Bench Bulings ... 
Bumsey. Al Sirajiyyah 
ButtoDJee. Small Causes, Bombay 

Sevestre's Appeals 

Sirkar Inheritance 

Small Cause Courts 

Stephen. Evidence 

Stokes. Companies Act 
Stokes. Older Statutes ... 

Stokes. Statues 1866.70 

Stokes. Succession 

Study of Law. Fink 

Succession... ... ... ... 

Sutherland. Contracts 

Sutherland. Digest 

Sutherland. Fiul Bench Bulings 
Sutherland. Judgments of P. 0. 
Sutherland. Weekly Beporter 

Tagore Law Lectures 

Thomson. Limitation 

West. Land and Law 

Woodman's Digest 
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GENERAL INDEX. 



Paf^e 

Aberigli- Riackay. Western Turkistan 10 

Sovereign Princes ditto ... 9 

Acting AUowance Code 32 

Aidis. Chapter on Decimals ... 27 

Alif Laila in AraMc 26 

Aliph Cheem. Laysoflnd 20 

Aliph Cheem. Basil Ormond, &o. ... 24 

Anglo-Chinese Calendar 21 

Angora Machia; or the Battle of the 

Markets ... ... ... ... 20 

Arabic Selections, Entrance Course... 26 

Arabic Selections, First Arts Course 26 

Araish-i'Mabfil ... 23 

Archibald. Rainfall of the World ... 13 

ArcydsB Literature of Bengal .. 26 

Articles of War for Native Troops ... 16 

Articles of War for British Troops ... 12 

Arts Course, First 27 

Bagh-o-Bahar. Selections from, by 

Jarrett ... ••• ••• •** 31 

Baildon. Tea in Assam 14 

Baldwin. Game of Bengal 17 

Balfour. Cydopssdia of India ... 9 
Balfour. Manual for Nurses in 

xnflia ... ... ... ... ... <i'0 

Banenee. Aryan Witness 20 

Banenee. Bhutti Kavga 24 

Bdnenee. Hindu Philosophy ,,. 20 
Banerjee. Hindu Philosophy in 

Bengalee ... ... ••• .•« 16 

Banerjee. Kumar Sambhaya ... 24 

Banerjee. Baghuvansa by Kalidasa 24 

Barnard. Cholera Maligna 18 

Barstotve, H. C. Bhopal 9 

Basil Ormond, and Christabel's Love 21 

B.A. Examination, 1880 27 

Beaven, Fresh Water Fishes ... 12 

Bt'ddome. Ferns of Southern India 11 

Ball. Instructions in Cavalry Drill 16 
Bell. Nusr-i-bi-Nuseer. Translation 

from Urdu 23 

Bell. Sajuiti. Translated from Braj 

Bhasha ... ... ... ••* 24 

Bellew. Pukhto Dictionary 26 

Bellew. Pukhto Grammar 26 

Belleif. Baces Afghanistan ... 9 

Bengal Army list 16 

Bengal Army Regulations 16 

Bengal Civil List 21 



Pag« 

Bengal Directory 21 

Bengal Obituary 21 

Bengali Entrance Course ?8 

Beverley. Report Census of Calcutta 19 
Bbolanath Bose. New System of 

Medicine 19 

Bbolanath Bose. Sationid Thera- 
peutics 18 

Bbolanath, Chunder. Travels of a 

Hindu ... ... ... ... 11 

Billing. Asiatic Cholera 18 

Blanford. Physical Geography ... 27 
Blanford. Physical Geography in 

Bengal 29 

Blanford. Beport, Meteorology of 

India ... ... ... ,.. ... 12 

Blanford. Indian Meteorologist's 

Vade Mecum 12 

Bowers. Boute between Burmah and 

Western China 11 

Briggs. The Nixam 10 

Broome. Bengal Army 16 

Bumell. Anglo-Indian Colloquial 

Words 26 

Bytal Pacheesee 24 

Calcutta Gazette 10 

Calcutta University Calendar ... 21 
Calcutta University Mathematical 

xapers ••• ... ... ... ssv 

Carbme and Bifle Exercises 17 

Carmichael-Smyth. Zamindaree Ac- 
counts ... ... ... ... 13 

Camegy. Kachari Technicalities ... 26 

Carr-Stephen. Delhi Handbook ... 11 
Carr-Stephen. Archaeology of Delhi 11-19 

Central Asian Questions 11 

Chevers. Heart Disease 18 

Civil Pension and Leave Codes ... 22 

Clarke. Compositss Indices 11 

Clarke. Geographical Reader ... 27 

Clerk. Umballa Conference 10 

Conran. Autobiography of an Indian 

Officer ... ... ... ... 10 

Cory. Shadows of Coming Events ... 11 

Court. Araish-i-Mahfil. Translation 23 
Court. Nasr-i-bi-Nasir. Literally 

translated ... ... ... ... 29 

Court. Selections from Eulliyat; 

Dacia ... ... ... ••* ••• ssv 
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Caxmingham. Arclusoloffieal Surrey... 19 

Balton. Ethnology of Bengal ... 13 

Day. Fresh Water Fishes 12 

D'Orux. Arithmetic for Beginners... 28 

Digby. Famine Campaign 14* 

Pobell. Bep(»rt Diseases of Chest ... 18 

Dobson. Asiatic Chiroptera 9 

DHke. How to get Thin 16 

Duke. Queries at a Mess Table ... 16 
Durga Prasad. Guide to Legal 

Translation 26 

Edward. Short History English 

Lang^affe ... ... ••• ... 27 

Elson. Flashing Signals H 

Elson. Sky Interpreter 

Etherington. Hindi Grammar ... 24 

Euclid, Elements, in Bengali ... 29 

Fytche. Burmah Past and Present 11 

Fell. Arithmetical Questions ... 28 

Fink. Analysis of Hamilton ... 29 

Ftrminger. Manual Ghirdening ... 11 

Fisanah-i'Ajaib ... 23 

Forrest. English Classics for Indian 

Schools 27 

Fullerton. Family Medical Guide ... 16 

Furse. Military Transport 16 

Gamble. Trees and Shrubs, Daijeeling 12 

Geoghegan. Silk Cultiyation ... 14 

Ghosh. Euclid 

Goodere. Children in India ... 16 
Gopaul Chunder Boy. Burdwan Fe« 

vcr ... ... ... ... .•• xo 

Gore. Fossil Mammalia 12 

Gore. Southern Stellar Objects ... 13 
Gk>rham. Military Law ... ^ ... 17 
Grant. Gazetteer Central Provinces 11 
Grant. Bural Life in Bengal ... 16 
Grimley. Guide C. S. Examination 22 
Grimley. Bules Departmental Exa- 
minations ... ... ... ... 22 

Grimly. Sea Customs, Law, and 

jLanii ... ... •.. ... (at ^v 

Gulistan of Sady 26 

Haggard. England and Islam m* 10 

Hall. Blindness in India 00 

Hamilton. Lectures, Metaphysics... 29 

Hayes. Horse Training 17 

Hayes. Veterinary Notes 17 

Hayes. Synopsis. Ghrammar of 

Modem Arabic 26 

Hector. Currency 13 

Hindustani Vocabulary for the Pocket 23 

Hindustani Selections 23 

Hugg. Maternal Management, &c. 16 
Hollingberry. Production of GK>ld 

and Silver ... ... ... ... 13 

Hughes. Cost of Carriage in United 

Slates, America 14 
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HulL Coffee Planting, South India 

and Ceylon 14 

Humfreys. Steeple Chase Horse ... 00 

Hunter, G.Y. Medical Hints ... 16 

Hunter, G. Y. Health in India ... 16 

Hunter, W. W. Indian Mussulmans 8 

Hunter, W. W. Life, Earl of Mayo 10 

Hunter, W. W. Eural Bengal ... 8 
Hunter, W. W. Statistical Aoooont 

of Bengal 10 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa 10 

H. W. N. Calcutta to Liverpool — 11 

Ikhwan-us-Safa, in Urdu 23 

India and Adjacent Countries, Maps 

01 ... , ... .., ... 81, 82 

Indian Alps, and how we crossed 

tnem ... ... ... •.. ••• IX 

Indian Annals of Medical Science ... 18 

Iqd-i-Gul 26 

Iqd-i-Manjum 24 

Italian Operas, Stories of 16 

Jacob. English Parsing 26 

Jarrett. Manual of Beferenee to Ex- 
aminations in Oriental Languages 

22,31 
Jarrett. Translation of Marshman's 

India «. 23 

Jardine. Psychology of Cognition... 29 

Jerdon. Birds of India 12 

Jerome. Duties of Adjutants ... 16 

Salubi, in Arable 26 

Eashaf. Conmientaiy on the 

Eoran ... ... ... ... 26 

Eeene. Handbook Agra 11 

Eeeno. Handbook Delhi 8 

Eelleg. Hindi Ghrammar .,. ... 24 

Eelly. Delhi, &c 20 

EelsalL English-Khasea Yooabulary 26 

Eerr. Jute Cultivation in Bengal ... 24 

Xing, Cinchona Cultivation 24 

Einfock. Large Gkune Shooting ... 17 

Enight. Manchester and India ... 18 

Eurz. Forest Flora 12 

Eulliyat-i-Sanda 23 

EuUiyat-i-Sanda, Selections from,- 

translated by Court 23 

Lai Behary Day Govinda Samanta ... 21 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ... 00 

Landolicus. Indian Flower Gardener 15 

Lays of Ind 20 

Laurie. Sketches of Distinguished 

Anglo-Indians 10 

Lees. Drain of Silver to the East ... 13 

Lees. Tour through Tea Districts ... 18 

Lees. Land and Labour of India ... 14 
Lees. Araish-i-Mahfil, in Urdu 23, 80 
Lees and Eaber. Aldin Ahmad 

A'Aras-i-Bosorgan 25 
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Leea. Persian Series— 
Lees. Zawabit-i-faisi, by Abd-ul- 

Huqq... 26, 30 

Lees. Iqd-i-Laali 25, 30 

Lees. Iqd-i-Maijan .. ... 26, 30 

Lees. Gulistan of Sidy 29 

Lees. Idq-i.Maojum... 29 

Lees. Oriental Works 29 

Lees. I^uzr-i-be-Nuzeer, in Urdu .. 30 
Lees. Fisanah-i-Ajaib, in Urdu ... 30 
Lees. Ikhwan-us-Safa, in Urdu ... 30 
Lees. XulIiyat-i-Sauda, in Urdu .. 30 
Lees. Nah»t-ul-Jus, by Mavrlavi 

l^ooYud Din Abdur Raman Jarni... 30 
T<ees. Prem Sagur and fiaf;h-o-Bahar, 

Selections from 30 

Lees. Eashaf, Commentary on the 
Koran ... ... ... ... 30 

Lees. Arabic Series — 

Lees. Arabic Idiection 30 

Lees. Arabic Syntax 30 

Lees. Tufhat-uI-Talibin 30 

Lees. Bosebud of Truth, in Persian 30 
Lethbridge. Selections Modem En- 
glish Literature 26 

Lethbridge. English Beading Books 27 
Lethbridge. World's History ... 27 
Lethbridge. World's History in Ben- 
gali 28 
Lethbridge. Litroduotion to History 

of Inctia 27 

Lethbridge. Litroduotion to History 

of Lidia in Bengali 29 

Lethbridge. History of England ... 27 
Lethbridge. Introduction History 

and G^graphy of Bengal 27 

Lethbridge. Litroductioa History and 
Geography of Bengal in Bengali... 28 

Lewis, Jonn Chamberlain 10 

Lions of the K. W. 10 

Lockyer. Primer of Astronomy ... 13 
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